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JESUS' PARABLES AND THE HARDENED HEART: 

A STUDY IN THE PURPOSE OF THE PARABLES 

by James Hoover 

That Jesus often spoke in parables is virtually unquestioned. When we come 
to the parables we come to what Jeremias has aptly termed ''a fragment of the 
original rock of tradition."^ But our landscape is not nearly so certain as we 
approach the question of Jesus purpose in the use of parables. The great 
stumbling block over which many have tripped is Mk. 4.10-12. Indeed did 
Jesus intend through the parables to reveal the truth to the populace at large, 
or rather to conceal it from the multitudes, disclosing it only to a select few? 
The difficulties here have become most explicit in the last hundred years as the 
literary, or perhaps more accurately linguistic, characteristics of the parables 
have been subjected to close analysis. What is the essence of the parabolic 
form? Rhetorically, at the heart of the form is the setting side by side of two 
things: that which needs elucidation and that which elucidates. But is that 
which elucidates something clear to one and all who are confronted with the 
parable or is it a cipher for which an appropriate decoder must be supplied? If 
it is always, or even generally, the case that parables are transparent, then it is 
often argued that Jesus must have used them to reveal truth to everyone. If on 
the other hand, the parables are dark mysteries requiring decoding, then in¬ 
deed Jesus must have used them as instruments of concealment. Few would 
allow that the latter is the actual case, though many would argue that this is 
Mark's view of the matter.^ This study will explore Mark's understanding of 
the purpose of Jesus' parables, suggesting that his view is more complex than 
either of the two stated alternatives will allow. In addition the study will raise 
the question whether too great a wedge has been driven between Jesus' and 
Mark's views. Before wrestling with Mk. 4.10-12, however, it will be helpful 
to survey the history of parabolic interpretation, especially its more recent 
history. 

For over 1800 years the allegorical method of interpreting the parables 
dominated. The venerable Augustine so allegorized the parable of the Good 
Samaritan as to identify the inn with the church and the innkeeper with none 
other than Paul himself.^ Notable early attempts to overthrow allegorization 
were made by Theodore of Mopsuestia and John Chrysostom, but the restrain¬ 
ing voice of Antioch did not prevail."^ 

NOTES 

^ Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (London: SCM, 1954), p.9. Cf. C.H. Dodd, The Parables of the 
Kingdom (London: Nisbet, 1946), p. 11, "The parables are perhaps the most characteristic element in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ as recorded in the Gospels....There is no part of the Gospel record which has for 
the reader a clearer ring of authenticity." 

^ See, e.g., D.E. Nineham, The Gospel of St. Mark (New York: Seabury, 1963), p. 126f. 

^ See Dodd, p. Ilf. 

^ For a general survey on the history of parabolic interpretation see A.M. Hunter, Interpreting the Parables 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1960), pp. 20-41. For a more detailed study of 19th and 20th century 
developments, see G.V. Jones, The Art and Truth of the Parables (London: SPCK. 1964), pp. 3-54. 
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No major shift in approach to interpreting the parables occurred until the 
appearance of Adolf Julicher s Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (1886, 1899). Starting 
with the categories of Greek rhetoric, Julicher s epoch-making study gave rise 
to the dictum: a parable asserts one and only one point of comparison. 
Parabolic interpretation has stood on new footing ever since. Significant 
criticism of Julicher developed within the first two decades of this century in 
the works of C.A. Bugge and Paul Fiebig. Fiebig's principal criticism lay 
against Julicher's dependence upon Aristotelian rhetoric for definition of the 
parabolic form rather than upon the rabbinic mashal. Then, too, Julicher's at¬ 
tempt to find as the main point of each parable a general moral truth led to a 
rather bland interpretation of the parables. 

Efforts to apply form criticism to the parables in order to get at their original 
life-settings were to yield two major contributions to the field of parabolic in¬ 
terpretation: C.H. Dodd's The Parables of the Kingdom (1935), and Joachim 
Jeremias' The Parables of Jesus (1954). Dodd's work was fully as epoch- 
making as Julicher's, for here the parables of Jesus began to take on the 
character not of general religious truths, but of dynamic instruments in "Jesus' 
great proclamation (or kerygma) that the Kingdom of God was invading 
history in his person and mission."^ Jeremias' work represented not so much a 
bold departure from Dodd's one-sided "realized eschatology," while it refined 
and systematized the processes by which Jeremias envisions that the church 
transformed the parables from their original settings. In particular, Jeremias 
proposed seven such processes or "laws of transformation" which he sees at 
work within the early church: 

1) embellishment 

2) change of audience 

3) hortatory use 

4) response to its historical situation 

5) allegorization 

6) collection and conflation 

7) change of setting often with generalizing conclusion. 

That each type of transformation proposed likely took place appears dif¬ 
ficult to deny, but'the strict sifting of material by these criteria is subject to the 
same type of jcriticism Morna Hooker levelled against the criterion of 
dissimilarity; namely, that the absence of such characteristics may lead us to 
relative certainty regarding the original life-setting of a particular parable, but 
the presence of such characteristics cannot be taken as conslusive evidence of 
an altered life-setting. Otherwise, we should be left with a Jesus who, while 
acknowledged as the most profound of teachers, is unable to alter the forms of 
his speech even slightly, and unable to anticipate any of the future needs of his 
disciples. It should be noted as well that while we are greatly indebted to Dodd 
and Jeremias for retuning our ears to the confrontational and eschatological 

^ Hunter, Interpreting the Parables, p. 41. 

^ Jeremias, pp. 20-88. 
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aspects of the parables, they have not demonstrated that Jesus could never 
have used them in providing either instruction or exhortation for his disciples. 

More recent work on the parables has tended to revise some of the excesses 
of form-critical research with its tendency to subordinate content to form. 
Matthew Black and Raymond Brown, for example, have challenged the dic¬ 
tum against all allegorical interpretation of the parables.^ Brown, in particular, 
drawing on the evidence which demonstrates that the Semitic mind failed to 
distinguish clearly between parable and allegory (mashal covers both) asks, 
''Would a popular teacher be able to disassociate himself completely from 
familiar metaphor and speak in pure parables?"® Brown and Black, however, 
are not calling for a return to previous excesses in allegorization. Insofar as 
allegory is viewed as cipher, it is doubtful that they would apply the term to 
Jesus' parables. Rather it appears that they are allowing for the possibility of 
multiple points of comparison within the parables if such may be seen as 
natural outflows of the story. 

Hunter adduces two further trends in recent parabolic interpretation: 
Christological and existential. Regarding Christological interpretation he 
states: 

In some of his parables, if we have ears to hear, we may hear Jesus mak¬ 
ing veiled claims to Messianic authority _ We ought... to keep our ears 

open for this note of sovereign authority, for the parables no less than 
the cross pose the problem of Christ's person. They impel us to ask, Who 
can this be in whom God's kingdom.. .is centered, who knows himself to 
be the all-decisive person in God's ways with Israel and, through Israel, 
with the wider world?"^ 

The trend toward existential interpretation highlights the character of parables 
as invitations to decision, as "language events," whereby the hearer's life is 
decisively altered. "A successful parable...creates a new possibility that did 
not exist before, the possibility that the man addressed can come to an 
understanding with the man addressing him across the opposition that exists 
between them."^° 

Where then are we left in regard to our understanding of the nature of 
parables? P.G. Wodehouse is said to have characterized a parable as "one of 
those stories in the Bible which sounds at first like a pleasant yarn, but keeps 
something up its sleeve which suddenly pops up and knocks you flat."^^ Dodd 
notes, "At its simplest the parable is a metaphor of simile drawn from nature 

^ Matthew Black, "The Parables as Allegory," BJRL 42 (1960), pp. 273-287; Raymond E. Brown, Ncxo 
Testament Essays (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1965), pp. 254-264. 

® Brown, p. 256. 

^ A.M. Hunter, The Parables Then and Now (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), p. 25f. 

Eta Linnemann, Parables of Jesus (London: SPCK, 1966), p. 30. 

Cited in Hunter, The Parables Then and Now. p. 10. 
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or common life, arresting the hearer by its vividness or strangeness, and leav¬ 
ing the mind in sufficient doubt about its precise application to tease it into ac¬ 
tive thought.Further on he states, "The parable has the character of an 
argument, in that it entices the hearer to a judgment upon the situation 
depicted, and then challenges him directly or by implication, to apply that 
judgment to the matter in hand."^^ With regard to formal characteristics, 
Bultmann has adduced the following: economy of language, lack of parallel 
action, simply-sketched characters lacking feelings and motives, no un¬ 
necessary secondary persons, lack of motives even for major actions at times, 
events and dealings often only suggested, direct speech but not indirect argu¬ 
ment, repetition, end-stress, call for judgment of the listener. 

The rooting of parables in nature and the common experiences of life un¬ 
doubtedly is a universal feature. Yet as Dodd indicates some rather striking 
and unusual things often occur within the stories. Caution should be exercised 
against assuming that every parable takes on the character of an argument if 
by that it is thought that each parable must be seen in an original context of 
controversy between Jesus and an opponent. There is no justification for such 
an a priori judgment. Likewise, while many of Jesus' parables center in the 
kingdom, this insight need not rule out the possibility of Jesus using the 
parabolic form for purposes of exhortation and instruction apart from the 
purely eschatological. What is argued is that while recent study has recaptured 
valuable insight into the parables, we must beware of introducing unjustified 
constraints upon the interpretive process. While continually aware of the dual 
life-setting of the parables, we must not allow a priori judgments to over¬ 
shadow the direct evidence for any individual case. Why, for example, should 
the church's parenetic use of the parables not derive from Jesus himself? The 
parable of the Good Samaritan appears fully authentic in regard to both its 
Sitz im Leben Jesu and its closing exhortation, and thus provides precedent for 
just such parenetic use. If Jesus used a parable here as such, why not 
elsewhere? 

If we accept these general characteristics of the parabolic form with the ap¬ 
propriate cautions, where are we in regard to our understanding of Mk. 
4.10-12? In particular, have we, by accepting the character of the parables as 
drawn from everyday life and generally calling forth a decision from the 
hearer, necessitated the conclusion that Jesus sought through the parables to 
make truth plain and that Mark misunderstood that purpose? Three questions 
must be dealt with: 1) the place of vs. 11-12 within the context of 4.1-34, 2) the 
authenticity of vs. 11-12 as a logion of Jesus, and 3) Mark's understanding of 
the logion. 

Jeremias suggests three stages of development within 4.1-34: 1) the colla¬ 
tion within the primitive tradition of vs. 3-9, 26-29, 30-32, 2) the insertion of 


Dodd, p. 16. 

Dodd, p. 23. 

Summarized from Jones, p. 44f. 
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vs. 10, 13-20, 33, 3) the addition of vs. 1-2, 11-12, 21-25, 34.^^ Ladd, Lane 

and Brown all question the attribution of the explanation of the parable of the 
Sower solely to the primitive church, suggesting it can well be understood as 
originating with Jesus within the context of opposition he has already faced 
(3.6, 22).^^ Nonetheless, this still leaves open the question of the place of vs. 
10-12. As even Lane observes vs. 10-20 interrupt the sequence of Jesus' 
parabolic teaching.He argues that vs. 10-20 illustrate the principle of vs. 
33-34 and that 11-12 and 13-20 provide an appropriate double answer to the 
disciples' question in vs. 10.^® While it may be agreed with Jeremias contra 
Lane that vs. 11-12 do appear to interrupt even the flow of thought from vs. 10 
to vs. 13, and even further that vs. 11-12 may have had an original reference to 
the whole of Jesus' preaching and not just to the parables (the ta panta appears 
decisive here); nonetheless, it may be argued that Mark does not inap¬ 
propriately apply the logion to the parables.Indeed, if the logion is ap¬ 
propriate to the whole of Jesus' teaching and mission, why should it not be ap¬ 
propriate to the parables? In fact, it will be argued below that Mark 
understood the logion in the broader context of Jesus' ministry as a whole, but 
that the parables provided an apt illustration of how one may clearly see and 
hear without responding appropriately. 

As has been intimated above, Jeremias believes vs. 11-12 to have reference 
not to the parables but to Jesus' preaching in general. Contra Dodd,^^ 
however, he accepts these verses as a very early logion evidenced by its 
typically Palestinian antithetic parallelism, redundant demonstrative, and 
passive circumlocutions for the divine activity.We may assume its essential 
authenticity. 

In accordance with his judgment against the logion's reference to the 
parables and taking into account the circumlocutions, Jeremias would 
translate: "To you has God given the secret of the Kingdom of God; but to 
those who are without everything is obscure, in order that they (as it is writ¬ 
ten) may 'see and yet not see, may hear and yet not understand, unless they 
turn and God will forgive tViem.' The difficulty here is that Jeremias appears 

Jeremias, p. 12 n. 11. 

George Ladd, The Presence of the Future (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), p. 221f; William Lane, The 
Gospel According to Mark (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), pp. 149, 157f; Brown, p. 261. J.W. Bowker, 
"Mystery and Parable: Mark iv. 1-20," JTS 25 (1974), pp. 300-317, offers the suggestion that Mk. 4.1-20 
might be viewed as a unified whole if seen as Jesus' answer to a question regarding the meaning of Is. vi. 
The suggestion is provocative but hardly compelling. There is little suggestion within the text that such is 
the case. • 

Lane, p. 155. 

Lane, p. 157 n. 25. 

See Jeremias, pp. 11-16. 

Dodd, p. 14. 

Jeremias, p. 12. 

Jeremias, p. 15. This reflects Jeremias' key judgments that 1) en parabolais is adjectival, 2) hina is short 
for hina plerothei, and 3) mepote like the underlying dilema may and does mean 'unless'. 
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unconcerned with Mark's understanding of the logion. He appears concerned 
only to suggest what the logion meant apart from the context Mark has given 
it. It is precisely at this point that, despite its helpful insights, form-critical 
methodology does us a disservice; for we are left with an isolated logion inter¬ 
preted apart from any known context, and within the context in which we 
know it we are left without an interpretation. Furthermore, form-critical 
methodology too facilely drives a wedge between Jesus and Mark. One state¬ 
ment is lifted from context, judged to be unworthy of Jesus and thus relegated 
to Mark's naive approach. Now if indeed Mark proceeded scissors-and-paste 
merely collating material by catch-word, this might be the best we could do. 
Fortunately, the growing trend toward redaction-critical methodology offers a 
push of the pendulum in the opposite direction, admitting a more consistent 
perspective from Mark as an author. The logion thus needs to be examined 
within the broader context of Mark's gospel and once his broader perspective 
is understood the question may be raised afresh as to the consistency of that 
perspective with that of Jesus. 

To be properly understood vs. 11-12 need to be seen within the broader con¬ 
text of both Jesus' call to repentance and faith and the problem of the hardened 
heart. A serious error is repeatedly made in regard to Mark's meaning in these 
verses because of a failure at this point. The logion is taken to assert on Mark's 
part that Jesus' teaching is a mystery in the sense of a secret code, as it were, 
unveiled and decoded only for a select group, his disciples. But far more intrin¬ 
sic to Mark's thought is that the parables, and Jesus' actions as well, cannot be 
properly understood, often even by the disciples, because of the hardness of 
men's hearts (8.17-21).^^ Bowker notes, "The reason why some people see and 
hear perfectly well but without seeing or understanding is in order that they 
may not have to turn and it be forgiven them; in other words, it is because of 
their purpose to allow nothing to disturb 'the tenor of their way.' The 
whole of chapter 4 reverberates with the summons to hear, to take heed to 
what is said.^^ The repeated summons suggest that the parables carry with 
them a greater significance than what may appear on their surface. This is not 
an abstract enlightenment, however, denied to the multitudes, but an 
understanding open to all who seek it, to all who respond to the summons to 
hear (this is supported by the hoi peri auton)?^ 

How then are we to understand Mark's use of hinal That the text as it stands 
offers difficulty is readily apparent in that both Matthew and Luke do not 
reproduce it as is. They both omit the last phrase (mepote epistrepsosin kai 


This is seen clearly by Ulrich Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness (Naperville: Allenson, 1963), p. 122. 
Bowker, p. 313. 

There are no less than ten references to hearing in the chapter: vs. 3, 9, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 33. 

Nineham, p. 137f., rejects this interpretation, but does so on two false grounds: 1) following Loisy, he ig¬ 
nores the evidence of the text which shows Jesus granting explanation to all who ask and denying it to no 
one; 2) he presupposes that the idea of predestination precludes such interpretation, which it does not. 
Biblically, whether in the New Testament or the Old, predestination never precludes the necessity of 
human response. 
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aphethei autois) and Matthew softens the whole by substituting hoti for hina 
thus making a result clause out of a purpose clause. To argue for an underlying 
Aramaic which has been variously rendered, or for hina suggesting quotation 
which thus indicates God's purpose rather than Jesus,fails to answer the 
question why Mark apparently understood the statement as representing the 
purpose of Jesus. But what precisely did Mark understand to be purposed? 
That men should fail to perceive and understand and be forgiven? Many in¬ 
terpret V. 12 as though it read 'In order that they might not perceive, nor 
understand, lest they should turn and be forgiven." This understanding fails to 
give due weight to the emphatic blepontes bleposin.. .akouontes akoiiosin of 
the text. It may be that Mark has understood the purposive element of the 
logion as relating primarily to the idea that men should indeed see and indeed 
hear, though there are those who will not perceive nor understand lest they 
should turn and it be forgiven them.^® But the failure to understand is due to 
hardness of men's hearts, not the veiling of truth in parables. On this 
understanding, it is Jesus' purpose through the parables to afford men the 
greatest opportunity to respond, yet it is recognized that even in the face of 
such opportunity some will choose not to respond. Many commentators go 
awry at this point by failing to distinguish volition from cognition. Truth may 
become plain and yet still be rejected by the will. 

The problem of the hardened heart continues throughout Mark's gospel and 
should be seen in the context of Jesus' call to repentance and faith and not due 
to a selection process over which men have no control. The disciples are by no 
means exempt from exhibiting a strong tendency toward hardness of heart. 
The hardened heart is no simple matter of those inside and those without, but 
associated with a failure to repent or believe. It is within this broader context 
that we see Mark's concern that everything becomes obscure to those of a 
hardened heart. The disciples fail not only to understand parables, but Jesus' 
actions as well (8.17-21). However, the issue of seeing and hearing, yet not 
understanding is most clearly focused with regard to the parables; thus it may 
be with care and insight that Mark picks up on the catch-word parabole in the 
logion and applies it to the parables. 

Mark intriguingly draws Jesus' healing of the blind and deaf to illustrate that 
it is Jesus who can penetrate and cure the hardened heart — who better than 
the blind and deaf to illustrate those who have eyes but do not see, those who 
have ears but do not hear (cf. 8.18). Jesus shows mercy on all who come to him 
or are brought to him with these physical symptoms. May it be that as Jesus 
applied spittle to the eyes of the blind and put his fingers in the ears of the deaf, 
so he often applied parables to the hardened heart? Parables thus become 

See n. 22. Why it should be more comforting to find this is God's purpose rather than Jesus' is unclear. 
William Manson, "The Purpose of the Parables: A Re-Examination of St. Mark iv. 10-12," Exp T 68 
(1957), p. 132, notes that this statement is no more difficult on the lips of Jesus than Mt. 11.25, Lk. 10.21; 
"there is no reason why the theology of Paul, John, and the Hellenistic Church should not have started 
from Jesus." It is further noted at this point that the text of 4.12 agrees with the Targum against both the 
Hebrew and LXX; see Jeremias, pp. 12-15. 


28 


Cf. Manson, p. 132f. 
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means of cutting through resistance, teasing the mind, challenging the cons¬ 
cience, calling forth response. They may implant ideas concerning Jesus' iden¬ 
tity or the nature of the kingdom,or they may confront the hearer with an 
example to follow or a rebuke to be heeded. Their nature as easily recalled 
stories allows for later reflection and the continued possibility of faith and 
repentance (and likewise for reapplication to new situations). 

In a unique way those parables which invite repentance heighten respon¬ 
sibility for those who reject their message, for in passing judgment upon the 
story part, the hearer passes judgment upon himself as well. Thus Jesus wields 
the parabolic form as an instrument of revelation, not without subtlety, yet as 
a most effective tool for stimulating the hardened heart to respond. If indeed 
Mark thus viewed Jesus' use of parables, there is no reason to reject his 
understanding as unrepresentative of Jesus' actual ministry. 


Gunther Bornkamm, “musterion, " TDNT vol. iv. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1967), p. 818, suggests that 
the secret revealed to the disciples (Mk. 4.10) is "the incursion of the divine rule in the word and work of 
Jesus." (Similarly, Lane, p. 158, and Nineham, p. 139). Further on Bornkamm states, "The musterion tes 
basileias ton theou which is revealed to the disciples is thus Jesus Himself as Messiah" (p. 819). In light of 
the disciples current and continuing lack of understanding, it is difficult to see how any such knowledge 
could be said to have been revealed to them in anything but the form available to all. The idea of Jesus as 
the Messiah is implanted; it may grow to harvest if response is forthcoming. On the other hand if the 
secret of the kingdom is rightly said to have been given (dedotai) to the disciples at this point, the secret 
must be the person of Jesus himself, not the recongition of who he is or what is occuring in redemptive 
history. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF THE WORD: 

A STUDY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE ETERNAL LOGOS 
IN CREATION AND REDEMPTION 


by David W. Aiken 
I. The Biblical Background 

Good theology is good metaphysics.^ Every assertion the Christian 
theologian makes concerning God, the world, and their mutual relations is 
pregnant with metaphysical implications. 

'In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth..." involves us im¬ 
mediately in a complex philosophical problem: the nature and interaction of 
time and eternity.^ "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God...all things were made through Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made" further complicates this 
problem by positing a third term, the Word—Present in eternity to God and as 
God, and present in time as the mediator of creation. The eternal logos, thus 
defined as immanent both in God and in the world, in grace and in nature, is 
programmatic for any sound theology, or for any cogent metaphysic; indeed, 
neither would be possible apart from the creative and revelatory significance 
of the Word. It is our purpose here to construct a foundational Christian on¬ 
tology on the basis of the theological doctrine of the eternal logos (in its 
transcendent and immanent manifestations)—as this doctrine appears in two 
divergent forms: in the theology of the Eastern Fathers and in the Church 
Dogmatics of Karl Barth. 

“Metaphysics" is used in this context in the traditional philosophic sense as the science of "being qua be¬ 
ing"; namely, that branch of human inquiry which examines not a particular aspect of being as with the 
several special sciences, but being-in-itself, prior to its finite or infinite determinations. A remark concer¬ 
ning the relation between metaphysics and theology is in order here. Traditionally, theology has been 
called the "queen" of the sciences, and metaphysics has been viewed as theology's "handmaiden". This 
analogy is actually very accurate. In that both created and uncreated reality alike possess being 
metaphysics serves theology by determining the precise relationship between these two modes of being, 
thus providing a context in which theology can function—with well-defined terms and cogent logic. In a 
sense, then, theology is the highest of the "special" sciences, whereas metaphysics is not a special science 
at all but a philosophical thread which connects all human diciplines, including theology. This theory, 
which was first advanced by Aristotle, and later revived by Thomas Aquinas, has come under extremely 
heavy criticism: on theological grounds, from the Reformers, and on philosophical grounds from the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment (especially Hume and Kant). The reasons for this criticism, and possible 
refutations of it, both from a theological and a philosophical perspective, are beyond the scope of this 
paper. The author assumes that the Thomistic perspective is basically sound on this point. 

^ Another metaphysical question implied in the time/etemity problem is "What does God's being and the 
creature's being have in common, if anything?" Protestant theology, which has had an anti-metaphysical 
bent since Luther (who called reason the "Devil's Whore"), is disposed to answer this question in the 
negative: God's being is "wholly other"; time and eternity exist in an infinite qualitative distinction. 
Catholic theology (both Roman and Eastern) generally answers this question in the affirmative: God and 
his creation exist on a continuum, a "great chain of being", in which God's being is the highest actualiza¬ 
tion on a scale which grades from complete nothingness to absolute perfection. The author affirms truth 
in both answers. God's being is not on a continuum with ours, but neither is it wholly alien; there is a 
point of contact between both modes of being, the infinite and the finite, and that point of Contact is the 
eternal logos, in whom all things have been created and are presently sustained, and who was made man 
in order that all things might be re-created through His redemptive work. This is the thesis of this paper. 
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As a preliminary to this discussion, let us briefly summarize the teaching of 
the New Testament writers on this subject. 

Given the ad hoc character of the New Testament documents in general, one 
does not expect to find any systematic development of the logos doctrine. In 
fact, for such an important concept in Christological teaching, there is relative¬ 
ly sparse treatment of this theme—in contrast to the other important titles of 
Jesus, such as "Lord" or "Son of Man". The term logos itself, as applied to 
Christ, is found exclusively in the Johannine writings, ^ though the Pauline 
conception of Divine "Wisdom" is closely related to it. 

The prologue of John's Gospel, the locus classicus of logos Christology, 
draws heavily upon the rich philosophical traditions of hellenistic Judaism. In 
earlier Greek philosophy, especially among the Stoics, the universal logos is 
understood as the rational principle governing both the laws of nature and 
their corresponding laws of human thought."^ The Jewish Wisdom-literature of 
the "intertestamental" period, especially the literature of the Alexandrian 
school, appropriated a Platonized version of the Stoic logos doctrine, identify¬ 
ing it in the process with a hypostatized Divine "Wisdom" who serves as the 
intermediary between God and the world. This Wisdom, furthermore, is occa¬ 
sionally identified with a pre-existent Torah. As this tradition evolved. 
Wisdom and Word were equated in these cosmological speculations as a 
single, personal, semi-divine hypostasis.^ The author of the book of Wisdom 
has this being in mind when he proclaims Wisdom to be "an image of God's 
eternal Light".^ Philo, the great Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, carries this 
thought one step farther by identifying God's creative and revelatory Wisdom 
with God HimselF as His eternal Reason and as the archetype of created reali¬ 
ty. 

Returning now to the prologue of the Fourth Gospel, it is reasonable to 
assume that its author is not setting forth his conception of the eternal Word of 
God de novo, but rather is developing the Philonic teaching within the context 
of Christian faith. For John, the pre-existent logos is Jesus Christ. There is 
something radically new and different here. The Word, the eternal Wisdom of 
the Father, unlike the Philonic logos, was made flesh. The Absolute becomes 
concrete; the One is made manifest among the many; the Unconditioned enters 
the world of contingency. It is this bold concretization of the eternal Word that 
constitutes the total, qualitative transformation of the hellenistic doctrine.® 

® Oscar Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959), 
p. 249. 

^ Ibid., p. 253. 

® Ibid., p. 257. 

® Ibid. Similar ideas can be detected in the canonical book of Proverbs, which shows some Hellenistic in¬ 
fluences—cf. Prov. 8:22-26. 

7 

C.H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953), p. 
277. 


8 


Ibid., p. 272. 
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The Johannine logos thus appears as the basic ground for a resolution of the 
tension between time and eternity. 

In Pauline theology, the concept of the word, per se, does not occur. 
However, as we have seen, there is abundant evidence for the equation of 
Wisdom and logos in the hellenistic-rabbinic traditions in which Paul received 
his '"theological education". In his epistle to the Colossians, Christ is described, 
in language reminiscent of the Wisdom-cosmologies we have examined,^ as the 
"image of the invisible God" through whom all things came to be and in whom 
all things consist (Col. 1:15-17). The point of this passage is that the self¬ 
communication of God begins in creation, through the pre-existent Christ, and 
continues in redemption through the incarnate Christ."For in Him the 
fullness of God was pleased to dwell, and through Him to reconcile to Himself 
all things...making peace by the blood of the Cross" (Col. 1:19-20). 

As we have discovered, the eternal logos in Johannine theology functions as 
the mediator of eternity and time, and the reconciler of both through the incar¬ 
nation. In Pauline theology, the pre-existent Son likewise fulfills a mediatoral 
role; in this case the primary emphasis is on the orders of Creation and 
Redemption. The New Testament doctrine of the eternal Word is thus defined 
both in ontological (primarily Johannine) and functional terms (primarily 
Pauline), though these two strands of thought are nowhere systematically 
related. 


II. The Eastern Fathers 

The task of weaving the diverse strands of scriptural teaching on the doc¬ 
trine of the logos into a cohesive theological pattern largely fell to the Eastern 
Church Fathers of the pre-Nicene and Nicene periods. 

As early as the second century, the Apologists Justin Martyr (d. 165) and 
Athenagoras (d. ca. 200) had developed an anti-gnostic cosmology on the 
basis of the Pauline "functional logos "—that is, the concept of creation "in" 
Christ. If all things, including matter, were fashioned in and through the eter¬ 
nal Son (who shares in the righteousness and power of the father), and are 
presently sustained by Him, then the gnostic depreciation of the physical 
world as the source of evil cannot possibly be maintained.Concerning the 
"ontological" logos (that is, the Word in itself, apart from the world, as in the 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel), the Apologists were unanimous in affirming 
His eternal subsistence as a hypostasis "with" or "in" the Father, while subor¬ 
dinate to, or at lease dependant on, the latter. Stoic distinction between 

^ Later on in the same Epistle, Paul's "cosmic" conception of Christ as God's "Mystery" and "Wisdom", in¬ 
dicating the possibility of Hellenistic influence: cf. 2:2-3 and also I Cor. 1:24. 

Cullmann, p. 267. 

J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines. (New York: Harper and Row, 1958), p. 85. 

Ibid., p. 96. 
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the immanent {logos endiathetos) and expressed (logos prophorikos) Word 
figures prominently in Justin's theory of "generation". Before all worlds, the 
Father "begat a rational power out of Himself" for the purpose of revealing 
Himself to His creation. Just as one can distinguish functionally, but not essen¬ 
tially, between the sun and the light that it emits, so the generation of the Son, 
according to Justin, does not imply a division in the Father's essence. 

Clement of Alexandria (d. 216), for whom existed a parity between 
Neoplatonic philosophy and Divine revelation, expands Justin's insights into a 
full-blown metaphysical schema. God is qualitatively distinct from 
everything; He is beyond essence and existence; He cannot be defined. Yet we 
do have a knowledge of Him through His eternal Word who relates God's inef¬ 
fable unity to the diversity of the created world. In the fullness of time this 
eternal self-expression of God became incarnate in Jesus Christ as the apex of 
history; but He had been present at all times in creation as its constitutive prin¬ 
ciple.^^ 

Origen (d. 216) has often been designated a subordinationist, since the on¬ 
tological logos for him functions as the intermediary between an immutable 
Divine monad and the flux of the material world.Yet in his less explicitly 
Platonic moments, Origen affirms that there never was a time when the logos 
did not exist, for if the Father is eternally Father (and He must be if we 
predicate immutability of Him), then the Son must necessarily be eternally 
Son.^^ Perhpas the tension in Origen's thought between subordinationism and 
co-eternity (and implicit co-equality) can be explained as a failure to disting- 
quish clearly and unconfusedly between the ontological and functional dimen¬ 
sions of the Trinity. 

Athanasius (d. 373) is less speculative than Origen in his approach to 
theology. Yet he was a man of deep philosophical understanding, and was not 
afraid to draw metaphysical conclusions from revealed premises. As with all 
of the Greek Fathers, Athanasius stresses the cosmic dimensions of 
Christology. Though God in Himself is incomprehensible. His eternal Word is 
present in all things as their ultimate power of being and source of meaning. 
The logos is present in human nature as the rational Imago Dei, enabling us to 
penetrate beyond the flux of empirical experience to the eternal Ideas of God.^^ 
Sin has distorted but not destroyed this innate capacity.^® The logos is present 
in creation as well, enabling us (by means of the interaction between the logos 
immanent in human thought and the eternal reality to which our thought cor¬ 
responds) to infer God's existence and providential activity. The eternal logos 

Ibid., p. 98. 

Ibid., p. 209. 

Ibid., p. 224. 

Ibid., p. 223. 

Justo L. Gonzalez, A History of Christian Thought, Vol. III. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1970), p. 302. 

Ibid., p. 302. 
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thus manifested in time and space enables human reason, though conditioned 
by the parameters of finitude, to construct a true, though neither complete nor 
salvific, natural theology.The concept of the Word of God is thus central for 
Athanasius' theology; without it the world would be inexplicable, human ex¬ 
perience meaningless, and the Godhead inscrutable. 

Turning now from the functional to the ontological logos, we find in 
Athanasius' theology the culmination and clarification of the Trinitarian issues 
which had divided the Church during the Arian controversy. As we have seen, 
a good deal of confusion is present in Origen's thought on this point. Further¬ 
more, the conception of the Word as co-eternal (in that the Father has never 
existed without His Word) but not necessarily co-equal pervaded well into the 
fourth century. Implicit in all of the Origenistic forms of subordinationism is 
an emphasis on the primacy of the Father as the eternal monad, who alone is 
necessary being, without beginning or end. The subsequent Trinitarian distinc¬ 
tions of Son and Holy Spirit inhere hypostatically in the Father, sharing His 
Divine nature, but lacking the primacy of His underived being.The Son must 
be subordinate, therefore, since He depends on a specific act of the Father's 
will. The Son is begotten; the Holy Spirit proceeds; only the Father is 
"ingenerate"—that is, without prior determination in His essence. Further¬ 
more, to posit two unoriginate, monadic beings is to posit an absurdity; hence 
the hypostases of the Son and of the Holy Spirit must be subordinate to the 
Father. 

Thus runs the typical post-Origenistic argument. The Arians, with a 
relentless logic, pressed it to its inevitable conclusions. If the Father is absolute¬ 
ly unique and transcendent, the "unoriginate source of all that is". His being 
must be indivisible. His essential Diety cannot be shared. For the Father to 
communicate his essence to another (ie. the Son) would destroy His im¬ 
mutability. Hence, whatever exists and is not the Father must have been 
created ex nihilo.^^ 

Athanasius rightly saw that the Arian position delineated above constituted 
a relapse into a subtle form of polytheism, and, furthermore, that it jeopardiz¬ 
ed the entire plan of redemption. Only one who is both fully God and fully 
man can at one time satisfy the demands of Divine justice while suffering the 
punishment for man's sin in his stead. Hence, the Son must be of one substance 
(homoousios) with the Father. 

Despite the decision of the council of Nicea (325) which asserted the con- 
substantiality of the Son with the Father, Arianism persisted for some time as 
the faith of vast numbers of believers throughout the Holy Roman Empire. 
The reasons for the popularity of Arian Christology are complex, but chief 
among them was a misunderstanding, which had persisted since Origen, that 

Ibid., p. 303. 

20 Kelly, p. 225. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., p. 227. 
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the Absolute Being is properly defined as the eternal Father, in whose essence 
subsist two derivative hypostases or emanations. This view, as we have seen, 
entails a latent subordinationism, which can, in turn, lapse into outright 
Arianism, in which the subordinate emanations are considered to be subor¬ 
dinate beings, or demi-gods. Not until the three great Cappadocian Fathers of 
the fourth century was a new basic understanding of the Godhead advanced 
which avoided the inherent subordinationistic tendencies of the Origenistic 
conception. Basil (d. 379) made the three hypostases, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, the starting point for his doctrine of God, rather than presupposing the 
ultimacy of the Father, as had been the case previously.Basil also developed 
the theory of perichoresis or co-inherence, which describes the inter¬ 
penetration and dynamic interaction between the three Divine Persons.Here 
was a considerable advance beyond Origen's static and ineffable monad. 

The dawning of the post-Nicene epoch marks the close of a long, evolu¬ 
tionary process in which the leading questions and undeveloped reflections of 
the New Testament writers emerged as full-blown Trinitarian theology. The 
basic conception of the eternal logos as the point of contact between Absolute 
and derivative being, between grace and nature remained unchallenged for 
well over a millennium. At the time of the Reformation a rift in this traditional 
understanding of the logos emerged as a result of the Reformers' questioning of 
the Roman Catholic parity between nature and grace. This disruption of the 
Medieval synthesis, which had largely been built on an implicit affirmation of 
the logos immanent in creation, has found perhaps its most consistent expres¬ 
sion in the theology of Karl Barth. It is thus to Barth's doctrine of the Word of 
God, especially as it relates to creation and redemption, that we now turn. 


III. The Theology of Karl Barth 

One of the fundamental assumptions of Patristic theology, as we have see,n, 
is the logical priority of God's essence over any possible determinations of it. 
Except for some remarks of the Cappadocian Fathers stressing God's dynamic 
being-in-relationship, God was most often conceived in Platonic term's as the 
immutable, eternal One, corresponding to the Object of that branch of 
Metaphysics which deals with "necessary being". 

Barth, in contrast to the Patristic approach, rejects metaphysical speculation 
outright as a tacit denial of the "otherness" and uniqueness of God's revela¬ 
tion. The Divine Address to man could never have been anticipated by him, 
given his fallen condition. The Word of God is always extra nos. The Biblical 
conception of God, furthermore, emphasizes, according to Barth, God's ab¬ 
solute aseity and freedom. Whereas the Patristic notion of God posited first an 
abstract idea of the Divine essence as necessary being, and proceded to deduce 
His attributes therefrom, Barth reverses this order, asserting the primacy of 

Ibid., p. 264. 


24 
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God's will, in absolute freedom, over his essence. Barth thus follows the 
translation of the Old Testament Tetragrammaton as "I will be what I will be" 
over against the traditional "I am that I am". 

God's eternal act of self-existence, therefore, is not superseded by his 
essence; He is Actus Purissimus, "perfectly pure event". This self-generative 
act of God is sui generis and absolutely simple. Even the necessity of His being 
is a result of His free choice to exist necessarily from all eternity.Thus God's 
nature canot be determined a priori on the basis of a human metaphysical con¬ 
cept of what the Absolute Being must be, essentially, if He exists at all. God 
chooses to exist, from all eternity, in three personal modes of being—Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. As we might expect, then, God's trinitarian existence is 
no more a metaphysical necessity than His bare existence; rather, it is a free 
decision oi grace. 

How can God's nature be considered the result of an act of Grace? In eterni¬ 
ty, God has chosen to be related to a reality external to Himself. Jesus 
Christ—the elect man for all men—is the Mediator as well as the Object of this 
eternal relationship. Since God, as a result of His radical aseity, transcends 
temporal distinctions in His "eternal Now", we are compelled to say that the 
event of the incarnate God-man, as the agent of reconciliation between 
Creator and creature, proceeds from all eternity.There is a sense, then, for 
Barth, in which the world and the drama of redemption are eternally present 
to God, not only archetypally as idea, but in concrete realization as well. The 
incarnation therefore is a pre-temporal event. 

If the foregoing argument prevails, it considerably transforms the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of the ontological logos. No longer can we speak of God's Son 
merely as the One eternally begotten of the Father, but as eternally incarnate 
as well. God Himself has a "human side"! Even the temporal existence of Jesus 
Christ (birth, death, resurrection) is present to God as "eternal history" or 
Urgeschichte.^'^ For the sake of this redemptive event the world is created 
(again, from all eternity). This temporal history of Jesus, furthermore, mirrors 
the eternal election of the God-man in God's primal decision to exist in this 
way—that is, for man—and not in another. For Barth, then, God's own being 
is grace, a sovereign election of one ontological possibility and consequent re¬ 
jection of others. Creation is also a part of this eternal decree of God in which 
he chooses to exist as Father, Son (incarnate), and Holy Spirit. In this way, 
Barth places the doctrine of election in a position of logical (and ontological!) 
priority over the essence, attributes, and personal subsitences of God. God can 
be anything He chooses; He happens to have selected the Trinitarian existence 
we have delineated, but could have chosen (at least, theoretically) to exist in 
an essentially different way—or not to exist at all. Barth's conception of God's 
free decision to exist as prior to His essence bears a peculiar resemblance to 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, II/l, pp. 294-6. 

Robert W. Jenson, Alpha and Omega: A Study in the Theology of Karl Barth. (New York: Thomas 

Nelson, 1963), p. 67. 

26 Ibid., p. 79. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre's existentialist understanding of human freedom (ie. Sartre's 
dictum that man's existence is prior to his essence)—raised to the "eminent 
degree". 

What role does the economic logos play in Barth's theology? In Patristic 
thought we have seen how the logos concept is used to relate the two orders of 
creation and redemption; the latter was understood to be dependant on the 
former as that creation had pre-eminence in the Divine economy of the Son. 
As in the case of the ontological logos, Barth reverses the order of the Patristic 
schema, so that the order of creation is subsumed under the order of redemp¬ 
tion. To put it another way, Barth views nature as the manifestation —in 
time—of grace, and the whole of human history as salvation history,thus 
obliterating the distinction between the two. In fact, there has never been an 
"order of creation" at all, either in time or in eternity. There was never a "time 
before" the fall of Adam, so that creation could have existed independantly of 
redemption, since Adam is not an historical person.Furthermore, God's eter¬ 
nal decree determines that the created or natural order exist solely as the "ex¬ 
ternal basis" of the covenant of grace; that is, there must be a creation in order 
that the plan of redemption (which is accomplished, we must remember, from 
all eternity) in Christ be fulfilled.Apart from grace, then, creation is nothing 
at all. Ontologically speaking, to be means to be in Christ. 

The doctrine of the eternal logos eternally incarnate for fallen creation, is 
the keystone, then, of Barth's Christomonistic "metaphysic". The centrality of 
the logos is affirmed by Barth as well as by the Eastern Fathers, but for precise¬ 
ly the opposite reasons. Whereas Origen and Athanasius begin with the con¬ 
cept of "nature"—the eternal nature (or essence) of God and the finite natures 
He has created—defining grace largely with reference to this prior conception, 
Barth assumes the priority of grace, relating all that is to this all-inclusive 
category. Yet both ontologies are based on the One "in whom and for whom 
all things exist and consist". Which understanding is correct? Are they 
diametrically opposed or do they ultimately reduce to the same thing? 


IV. Analysis and Conclusion 

Certainly Barth is right when he proclaims that there is no knowledge of 
God apart from His Word; that the world in itself is meaningless apart from 
the redemptive significance of Jesus Christ; that there is nothing outside of the 
aegis of the all-encompassing covenant of grace.We must know the Son in 
order to know the Father, or, for that matter, before we can rightly understand 

Ibid., p. 94. 

Ibid., p. 115. 

Ibid, p. 94. See also Barth, Church Dogmatics, III/l, 258-377. 

G.C. Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. (Grand Rapids: Eerdman's, 

1956), p. 54. 
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the world with respect to its true nature and telos. All of these things are im¬ 
plicit in the cosmic Christology of the Johannine and Pauline literature of the 
New Testament. Theology must be Christocentric. 

But how is this eternal Word heard? What is meant by ''Christocentric 
theology"? And what is the manner of our knowledge of the world as mediated 
through Christ? At this point a contradiction emerges in Barth's theology. If 
there is no knowledge of God or true knowledge of ourselves apart from the 
incarnate Word, in its historical particularity, we are left, ultimately, to 
theological skepticism or solipsism. Does Christ come as a stranger into the 
world? If He does. He comes as a stranger to our minds as well. If Christocen- 
trism means the centrality of the historical Word only—that is, the transcen¬ 
dent revelation of God to His covenant community in Heilsgeschichte —it is 
impossible to account for the perception of meaning and purposiveness in the 
natural order by those who reject or are ignorant of special revelation. It is 
also difficult to understand how a world whose epistemological condition is so 
alien to God's grace can be the same world whose ontological status, as Barth 
himself affirms, is absolutely dependant on this grace. There must be both an 
ontological and an epistemological point of contact between nature and grace 
in order for Barth's "Divine Address" to be heard by man. Man himself must 
(even in the state of sin) possess an ontic image of God which enables him to 
receive the Word. He receives it because, in some sense, he already has the 
Word in himself, the problem in Barth's theology, therefore, is not that he is 
too Christocentric, but that he is not Christocentric enough. He affirms the 
eternal logos as the ground of any possible relationship between God and man, 
but he denies the logos immanent in nature as the basis of an inherent recep¬ 
tivity in man for this relationship. If Barth counters our argument by re¬ 
asserting that "The Word of God creates hearers for Itself"^^ (we presume, by 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit), we will stress that there is no difference, 
from a philosophical point of view, between this assertion and the "cultic men¬ 
tality" of those sects, mass movements, or other irrational leaps-in-the-dark 
which claim to be privy to some esoteric, self-authenticating grzoszs. 

The immanent logos must be asserted, then, as the basis for all meaning: ob¬ 
jectively, in the world, and subjectively, in human thought. The ultimate gives 
meaning to the penultimate, and grace confers inherent value on nature. Only 
in this way, as Bonhoeffer saw in his later writings, can the Church affirm the 
importance of the world, not only as the "external basis of the covenant", but 
in itself as the receptacle of the immanent logos. The natural world, therefore, 
does not exist merely as the incidental scenery for the drama of redemptive 
history—rather, nature is the locus of its own distinct, but not unrelated, 
teleological drama whose ultimate significance (especially as it relates to sacred 
history) may well be revealed only at the eschaton. 

The priority of Grace in Barth's theology, then, must be balanced with the 
Patristic emphasis on the significance of nature. Barth is correct when he pro- 

Quoted in: Ellis W. Hollon, "Temple and Barth on the Role of the Logos", Anglican Theological Review, 

Vol. 51, July 1969, p. 225. 
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claims that the logos of special revelation is the source of ultimate truth; the 
Fathers are correct when they assert that the logos of general revelation is the 
ground of penultimate truth. Barth is ever in danger of a ''Nestorian" ontology 
which, despite his Christomonism, radically separates the being of God as 
''Wholly Other" from created being; the Fathers persistently err in the opposite 
direction by invoking a "Monophysite" ontology based on the "great chain of 
being", wherein God appears as the "highest" mode of being on a scale which 
grades from pure potentiality to pure actuality, and on which every distinction 
is one of degree but not of kind. We would rather assert a "Chalcedonian" on¬ 
tology as the only adequate foundation for Christian metaphysics. There must 
be a fundamental distinction between Uncreated and created reality—but 
without either separation or confusion. God and the world must never be iden¬ 
tified, nor must they stand in logical or ontological contradiction. There is an 
ontological point of contact between then—the Word of God: expressed in 
eternity as the hypostasis of the Son, expressed in time in the order and telos of 
nature, expressed in man as the rational Imago Dei, and, finally, expressed in 
Jesus once and for all for our salvation. 

Good metaphysics is good theology 


The truth of this maxim is seen with due clarity when we examine further the "Nestorian" ontology of 
Barth in all of its theological ramifications. If there is no correspondance between Infinite and finite be¬ 
ing, if they exist in "infinite qualitative distinction" from each other, God's absolute freedom can be con¬ 
strued to mean that He is free to do the logically impossible; that His moral nature consists of an "alien 
righteousness" which overturns our finite conceptions of right and wrong. This is actually what Barth af¬ 
firms when he says that God is free to be anything, that His necessary existence is a result of a sovereign 
election of His will, and that His moral nature is similarly immutable only "after the fact" of His "eternal 
decision" to be the God of mercy and grace. Barth is working here with an Ockhamistic conception of the 
relation between existence and essence, by making the latter logically and ontologically dependant on the 
former. The philosophical absurdities which result from this position are rife indeed: That necessary be¬ 
ing is, at the point of will, contingent being; that the one who must exist in order that anything else exist 
could (thoeretically) annihilate Himself is enough to make any rational mind (created we will remember 
in the image of the eternal Reason, or logos) shudder. As Anselm saw, the non-existence of God is un¬ 
thinkable; absolute nothingness is a metaphysical impossibility. This is, of course, saying nothing about 
the religious dilemma resulting from a God whose goodness (and consequently also His redemptive 
faithfulness) is contingent upon a will without any prior determinations. Could such a being be the object 
of worship? Either God's eternal nature is prior to His will, or else when we talk about God we are using 
words without any fixed referent—hence talking nonsense. If God can will Himself to be (potentially) 
anything, any word (whether it means anything or not) may possibly apply to Him; He is simultaneously 
a chair and not a chiar, a horse and not a horse, the universe and not the universe, a Jabberwock and not 
a Jabberwock. This follows with logical inevitability. If God is everything, then He is nothing at all. It 
will not do, furthermore, to argue that, in fact, God has decreed to exist as necessary, good, immutable, 
etc. from all eternity. How do we know this fact, if we admit the possibility of God's utter indeterminacy 
with respect to His essence? A God whose will is prior to His nature need not be trusted if He reveals that 
He has chosen to be "good from all eternity", either. 
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SOME NOTATIONS ON MARK 14:66-72 


by Jerry Camery-Hoggatt 

The difficulties related to Mark's report of Peter's denial (14.54, 66-72) are 
notorious from the beginning. It is suggested that Peter's presence in the high 
priest's courtyard is improbable, and that it contradicts outright the note in 
14.50 (cf. V 27) that all the disciples "forsook him and fled." Once there, Peter's 
behavior is either inconsistent^ or inconsistently reported.^ The authenticity of 
the nocturnal sanhedrin triaP (vv 55-65), with which the denial story is 
associated, has itself been seriously challenged,^ as has the crowing of the cock 
(vv 68, 72)^ which establishes the temporal and psychological climax of the 
story. Finally, in the complexity of synoptic variation, the "single stable 
element" seems to be the relationship of the denial to the prophecy in 14.30, of 

^ The third denial (v 71) conflicts substantially with the first (v 68a); the saying that "Peter went out onto 
the porch" (v 68b) implies that he had been in the hall itself, which is difficult; and one wonders why he 
did not at that point leave the building altogether, given the nature of the proceedings within. This last 
point is heightened somewhat if, as Luke indicates, the proceedings remained in full view (22.61), and 
Matthew's note that Peter was waiting "to see the outcome" {idein to telos: 26.58) does little to ease the 
situation. See below, note 2. M. Goguel ("Did Peter Deny His Lord? A Conjecture" ETR 25 [1932], 28) 
wonders why Paul fails to mention this especially damning incident in his comment about Peter's 
vascillations in Gal 2. 

^ Mark regularly reads exelthen ek, and four times elsewhere reads exelthen eis, but nowhere else does he 
read exelthen exo eis, thus the early suggestion of Goguel ("Did Peter Deny His Lord?" p. 13) that the 
construction is strained. In corroboration he points to Peter's obvious agitation, with the note that "it is 
physically and psychologically impossible that directly afterwards (after the first denial) he should be 
found in the hall." So, also, M. Wilcox "The Denial Sequence in Mark XIV. 26-31, 66-72" NTS 17 (1971), 
434; cf. R. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (NY: Harper and Row, 1963) p. 269; and K. 
Dewey, "Peter's Curse and Cursed Peter" in The Passion in Mark, W, H. Kelber, ed. (Philadelphia: For¬ 
tress, 1976) p. 98. 

^ NB: the calling of formal testimony (Mark 14.55a, 63) with the purpose of securing a conviction (vv 55b, 
64). Cf. F. W. Beare, The Earliest Records of Jesus (NY: Abingdon, 1962), p. 233. 

^ Mark 15.1 mentions a second gathering {sumboulion; RSV: "consultation") which makes no mention of 
the session of the night before, and Luke (22.66) moves the trial to this spot in the chronology. Note also 
that the trial was illegal, and at,the following points: It was held at night, on the eve of a festival (Contra 
Sanhedrin 4.1); it was held in a private residence rather than in the temple precincts (Mark 14.54 contra 
M. Sanhedrin 11.2; cf. Deut 17.8; B. Avodah 8b; B. Sanhedrin 41b; B. Shabbat 15a); their active solicita¬ 
tion of testimony for the prosecution (Mark 14.55) should have disqualified the judges (T. Sanhedrin 
7.5); the presiding judge is not entitled to offer an opinion (cf. Mark 14.63f contra M. Sanhedrin 4.2); the 
conviction rested on the confession of the accused (Mark 14.63f contra T. Sanhedrin 11.1), which is not 
binding in criminal cases (T. Shevuot 3.8); and the legal crime of blasphemy consisted not of dishonor¬ 
ing, but of uttering the Name (Lev 24.15f; M. Sanhedrin 7.5)—cursing without uttering the Name was 
subject to flogging (B. Sanhedrin 56a). Catchpole especially {The Trial of Jesus [Leiden: Brill, 1971] pp. 
132-4) counters the suggestion that the ego eimi of 14.62 represents the assumption of the divine Name. 
On the whole question of the trial see: T. A. Burkill, Mysterious Revelation (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1963) pp. 281f; Haim Cohn, The Trial and Death of Jesus (NY: Harper and Row, 1967) pp. 
98f, but also 99f for a Jewish apologetic; and the excellent bibliography of Catchpole, The Trial of Jesus, 
pp. 279-300. 

^ As early as 1893, W. Brandt {Die evangelische Geschichte, pp. 32-5, citation: Bultmann, History of the 
Synoptic Tradition, p. 269n2) pointed out that the keeping of fowl was forbidden in Jerusalem by Rab¬ 
binical law, and that the crowing of a cock would hardly be so singular as to designate a measure of time. 
To these objections may be added the hesitancy of both the synoptics and the MSS evidence regarding 
the second cock crow, and with it a certain hedging about Mark's accuracy. Cf. C. H. Mayo, "St. Peter's 
Token of the Cock Crow" JTS 22 (1921), 367-70; H. Kosmala, "The Time of the Cock Crow" Journal of 
the Swedish Theological Institute 2 (1963), 118-20; 6 (1968), 132-4. 
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which it is the fulfillment.^ From this it is but a short step to the inference that 
the prophecy is regulative for the denial, and that the report of the denial is 
therefore a Markan fabrication intended to ease the conceptual hiatus of an 
unfulfilled prophecy.^ 

These objections in turn require comment, as follows. First, such an account 
is an unlikely fabrication about so prominent a figure as Peter,® is especially 
unlikely in the Roman situation to which this gospel is addressed,^ and is an 
aporia from the pen of Peter s close associate Mark.^° 

Second, Peter s behavior is entirely consistent with what we know of him 
elsewhere.In this case it parallels both the terror-ridden stammering 
(ekphoboi gar egenonto: Mark 9.6) at the transfiguration and his incom- 
prehending rebuke (!) of Jesus (erxato epitiman auto: 8.32) for prophecying his 
death at the hands of the authorities. The persistent incomprehension^^ which 
explains Peter s presence in the courtyard is clear in Mark, and is made explicit 
in Matthew with the note that he was waiting "'in order to see the outcome" (/- 
dein to telos: Matt 26.58). 

Third, even if challenges to the authenticity of the nocturnal trial were to be 
sustained, it would be incorrect on that basis alone to disallow the denial with 
which the trial is associated. Luke, in fact, who corrects Mark here (and 
elsewhere^®), retains the denial in an expanded form (Luke 22.54b-62). 

® Wilcox (“The Denial Sequence in Mark" pp. 431f; following Schniewind, Die Parallelperikopen bei 
Lukas und Johannes [1914], p. 32) suggests that the exact repitition of the prophecy implies artificiality. 
So, emphatically, Goguel, "Did Peter Deny His Lord?" p. 27. 

^ So; Wilcox, "The Denial Sequence in Mark," p. 434; Goguel, "Did Peter Deny His Lord?" pp. 1-27: "the 
prophecy, however, is probably authentic;" and Dewey, "Peter's Curse and Cursed Peter," pp. 96-114; 
cf. J. Finegan, "Die Uberlieferung der Leidens- und Auferstehungsgeschichte Jesu," BZNW 15 (1934), 14, 
52. Perhaps, on the other hand, the prediction was fabricated to absolve Peter of personal guilt in the 
matter; but this is probably too easy. 

® NB the now famous remark of Schniewind {Das Evangelium Markus [1963] p. 195): "It is quite un¬ 
thinkable that the community should have invented a story about her recognized leader which humbled 
him so deeply, unless something of the sort had actually taken place." 

^ Cf. W. Lane, The Gospel According to Mark (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), pp. 12-17, especially p. 
15: "Mark's task was the projection of Christian faith in a context of suffering and martyrdom." One 
would expect such a note as Mark 8.34-38 (or Heb 6.4-6). But against this read Beare, The Earliest 
Records of Jesus, p. 229. 

The question of dependence upon Peter aside, the Papias tradition (Eusebius, HE 3.39.15) depends for its 
very credibility upon widespread association of Mark and Peter. So much is the more likely given Mark's 
early residence in Jerusalem (Acts 4.36; 12.12), and the fact (or tradition!) reflected in 1 Pet 4.13: 
Aspadzetai humas...kai Markos ho huios mou. 

Even Goguel, who doubts the historical trustworthiness of the story, ("Did Peter Deny His Lord?" p. 27) 
employs its "psychological verisimilitude" as part of his argument that the prophecy is the authentic 
member: Jesus would have expected just this sort of behavior from Peter. And the negative light in which 
Mark's gospel casts Peter is notorious: one notes especially 1.35-38; 3.27-33; 9.2-13; 14.32-43. 

Cf. D. J. Hawkins, "The Incomprehension of the Disciples in the Markan Redaction" JBL 91 (1972), 
491-5(X). The question is, of course, closely associated with the Messianic Secret motif. 

For example: in Luke, Herod plainly knew Christ was not John the Baptist resurrected (9.9 contra Mark 
6.14-16), the mocking of Christ was done by Herod's soldiers (Luke 23.11) rather that by Pilate's (Mark 
15.15-20), and Luke does not follow Mark in supposing Herodias the wife of Philip the Tetrarch before 
Herod took her (3.19 contra Mark 6.17). This latter correction is supported by Josephus B. J. 1,30,70. 
Glover ("Luke the Antiochene and Acts" NTS 11 [1964/65], 100) points out that the Herodian portion of 
the trial is "purely Lukan" (cf. 23.7f). 
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Fourth, the evidence of inconsistency in the account supports rather than 
undermines its claim to authenticity, for it points to Markan editing and thus 
to a multiplicity of sources. 

Fifth, it is not at all clear that the presence of a cock is impossible, or even 
improbable, in these circumstances. Certainly Mark, whose family resided in 
Jerusalem (cf. Acts 12.12), has understood this to be the case. And leaving 
aside the question of dependence upon the prophecy (Mark 14.30), one might 
yet properly ask what would be the significance of so unlikely a saying: here 
there is no allusion to the Old Testament, no reason for shaping the material in 
precisely this way, no Gemeindetheologische axe to grind, and surely no accre¬ 
tion to the tradition. 

C. H. Mayo suggested in 1921 that the saying in 14.72 referred to the 
Gallicinium, the blast of the buccina which signalled the close of the third 
military watch and the changing of the guard.Jesus (or Mark^^) elsewhere 
knows the Roman division of the night into four watches (''Watch 
therefore—for you do not know when the master of the house will come, in 
the evening [opse], or at midnight [mesonuktion], or at cockcrow 
[alekt op aphonias], or in the morning [proi]\ 13.35, cf. also 6.48), and if Mayo 
is correct, Mark may have structured his account of the passion on the Roman 
pattern of the four-fold division of the night: opsias (14.17), midnight 
( = mesonuktion? v 41), alekt or aphonias\v 72), proi (15.1). But Mayo's sug¬ 
gestion requires a single blast of the buccina, rather than the double soundings 
spaced "a little while" {mikron: 14.70) apart. And a single sounding is positive¬ 
ly disallowed by the textual evidence. 

Wilcox ("The Denial Sequence in Mark" p. 433n3) notes with approval the observation of Catchpole 
("The Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial," in The Trial of Jesus, Ernst Bammel, ed. [London, 1970] pp. 
45-65) that exposing the editorial work of Mark does not "determine the question of historicity either 
way.” That Mark is editorializing at any rate precludes the possibility that he is openly fabricating the 
story, and points behind Mark to a tradition which would have been current while Peter was still alive. 

Cf. Mayo, "St Peter's Token of the Cock Crow" pp. 367-70. 


The suggestion that the device of dividing the night into four watches (rather than the Jewish three) 
represents a Markan accommodation to a Roman readership was suggested by Lightfoot, The Gospel 
Message of St. Mark (Oxford, 1950) p. 53, and is followed by Lane, Commentary on Mark, pp. 24f; The 
New Testament Speaks (NY: Harper and Row, 1969) pp. 253f. 

Mark alone of all four gospels notices a second cock crow, both here (v 72, twice) and in the prophecy of 
which this story is the fulfillment (v 30). NB the recurring dis (ante alektora in v 30, and ante phonesai in 
V 72b), and the overwhelming support for the inclusion of ek deuterou ante alektor ephonesen in v 72a. 
The addition of kai alektor ephonesen post proaulion wants special attention. The evidence may be set 
forth as follows: 


kai alektop ephonesen 


kai eutheos alektor ephonesen 
kai ho alektor ephonesen 
omit 


ACDNXYEFGHKNSUV Delta.Theta.Pi.Sigma. 
Phi. Omega. f ami. 22. f aml3.543.28.33. 

157.565.700.1071.pier it (except c) 
vg.syr.Aeth.Arm.Eus. 

218.517.Cop.Geo 
238 

Aleph.BLW Psi.579.892.117. it(c) 


The synoptic parallels lack this crowing altogether, and it is sometimes suggested that Aleph, B, L, etc 
omit the clause because the "copyists wished to bring the Markan account of the two cock-crowings into 
harmony with the narratives of the other three gospels" (B. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the 
Greek New Testament [London: UBS, 1971] p. 116). But to this it may be replied that only a single 
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Sixth, Mark is not averse to leaving Jesus' prophecies unfulfilled. The pro¬ 
phecy of a meeting in Galilee (14.28) is a closely related case in point, and is, in 
fact, the note upon which the gospel closes (16.7)^® 

Seventh, it is especially worthy of note that elements emerge elsewhere in 
the traditions which cannot possibly have derived from the Markan account. 
So much is especially the case with regard to the material found in John's ver¬ 
sion (John 18.15-18, 25-27) which is lacking in Mark. These details include the 
following: use of the fuller name Simon Peter (v 15a); reference to another 
disciple, known to the high priest, who entered the courtyard along with 
(suneiselthen to) Jesus (v 15b); the details of Peter's admission to the court¬ 
yard: the picture of Peter standing by the door, the word to the maid, who is 
identified more closely as the portress (thuroros: v 16); the explanation of the 
building of the fire with the note that it was cold (v 18; but this is implied by 
Mark 14.54, 66, and is specific in Luke 22.55); and the observation that the ser¬ 
vant who accosted Peter the third time was a countryman (suggenes) of the 
man whose ear Peter had lopped off in the garden (John 18.26). To these points 
may be added the details in which John openly disagrees with Mark: the addi¬ 
tion of me which substantially alters the first and second questions, and 
thereby the tenor of the interrogation itself (vv 18, 25); Peter standing (vv 18, 
25) rather than sitting (Mark 14.54) as he warmed himself; the nature of the se¬ 
cond question (John 18.25; cf. Mark 14.69) and the third (John 18.26, cf. Mark 
14.70)—as well as Peter's response in each instance. 

These differences combined suggest a strong supposition that John was 
aware of the denial tradition in a form different enough from the Markan ac¬ 
count to preclude the possibility of direct derivation (this emphatically contra 
Dewey^°). Whether John is in some way dependent upon Luke remains pro- 

Markan MS (Aleph) omits the second crowing in all four places. Why have the others not been more 
thoroughgoing in their assimilation? It should be noted also that in these six verses A, C, D, and Theta 
are almost always the parties responsible for assimilation (A = 3x, C = 5x, D = 5x, and Theta = 3x), while 
L is almost free of assimilation, and B entirely so. The worst offender is Aleph (7x), but it does not follow 
that B and L are thereby implicated. It is worthy of notice that in every other instance of assimilation B 
deserts Aleph. An alternative explanation was early offered by Wescott and Hort {The New Testament in 
the Original Greek [NY: Harper and Brothers, 1882] vol 2, "Introduction," p. 243, cf. "Notes,” p.27), 
doubtless in defense of B: the presence of ek deuterou in v 72 represented something of a literary difficul¬ 
ty, since no previous crowing had been reported. One might, however, be supplied by inference without 
substantially altering the sense of the pericope. 

The suggestion of W. Marxsen {Introduction to the New Testament [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968] p. 139) 
that "Mark in his Gospel might be summoning the Christian Churches to an assembly of some kind in 
Galilee" is novel, but unsubstantiated. Marxsen is roundly answered by R. H. Stein, "Short Note on 
Mark 14.28 and 16.7," NTS 20 (1974), 445-52. 

The possibility that the "other disciple" was John himself has often been suggested, and is supported by 
the following: John may have been in a position to gain access to the courtyard through family contacts; 
and he is throughout the gospel traditions closely associated with Peter (cf. John 13.23-26; 20.2-10; 21.7, 
20-23); his presence at the crucifixion implies that he remained close throughout the passion (19.24-27). 
The additional material supplied the denial tradition is on the main off-handed detail which would have 
been known to someone acquainted with the high priest's court (18.26, cf. v 16). Finally, the designation 
alios mathetes is consonant with his habit of describing his activities in the third person (cf. especially 
20.3f, 8; 21.23f). The suggestion, however, is not without difficulties: cf. Raymond Brown, The Gospel 
According to John (AB; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1970) 2 pp. 822f. 

20 "Pefer's Curse" pp. 104f. Dewey thinks John dependent directly upon Mark. To the suggestion that the 
accounts differ radically as the result of Johannine revision "to ease Markan redundancies” it might be 
objected that John's account is itself redundant without taking up Markan elements: cf. the first (18.17) 
and second (v 26) denials. 
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blematic: the accounts concur at a number of points,^^ even against Mark,^^ 
but diverge at others in a manner which suggests Johannine independence.^^ 
Luke, also, departs from Mark in a manner which suggests independence. 
Here one may proceed with greater precision because—barring the radical 
revision of an Urmarkus —what we have in Mark represents a virtual source. 
The parellels between Mark and Luke at this point have been studied ex¬ 
haustively by Catchpole, who concludes that 

the evidence points firmly toward the Sonderquelle. As with all passages 
drawn from any source, Luke himself is probably responsible for some 
features, but the crucial and distinctive elements are not his work but 
rather come from his non-Markan source. 

Catchpole's conclusion rests on the observation that a change from aorist 
(ekolouthesen) counters Luke's normal tendency,^^ as does the omission of 

Both Luke and John read ekolouthei, and both mention the building of the fire implied by Mark. 

Note especially the second question: 


Mark 14.69f 

Luke 22.58 

John 18.25 

Houtos 

kai su 

Me 

ex auton 

ex auton 

kai su 

estin 

ei 

ek ton matheton auton 



ei; 

And the answer: 



ho de palin 
emieto 

eipen 

eipen 


anthrope 
ouk eimi 

ouk eimi 

John renders "fire" more precisely {anthrakian: RSV reads "charcoal fire" in John 18.18; NB Luke's more 
general pur: 22.55); John leaves Peter standing {estos: vv 18, 25), while Luke lets him sit {ekatheto: 

22.55); John's first question and 

answer desert Luke: 


Luke 22.56 

John 18.17 



Me 


kai 

kai 


houtos 

su 


sun auto en 

ek ton matheton ei 
tou anthropou toutou; 


ouk 

ouk 


oida auton 

eimi 


gunai 



Similarly the third question: 



Luke 22.59 

John 18.26 


kai gar Galilaios 

ouk ego se 


estin 

eidon en to kepo met, 

autou; 


Finally, John lacks entirely both the dramatic detail of Luke's climax ("The Lord turned and looked at 
Peter:" 22.61) and the chronological sensitivity which sets Luke apart from the other synoptics ("and a 
little later..." [v 58], "and after an interval of about an hour..." [v 59], "and immediately, while he was 
still speaking, the rooster crowed" [v 60]). 

The Trial of Jesus, p. 174. 

following H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke (Cambridge MA: 1920) p. 152. 
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auto. Catchpole's conclusion must be taken seriously, but with a minor 
qualification: points of verbal agreement between Luke and Matthew against 
Mark at the beginning,middle,^^ and end^® of the pericope suggest not Lukan 
Sonderquelle, but vestiges of oral, or double—at any rate non- 
Markan —tradition. 

From the criteria of dissimilarity and multiple attestation it may therefore be 
suggested that the authenticity of a denial of some sort is probable, and in the 
light of Mark's close association with Peter it can hardly be seriously question¬ 
ed. It is virtually certain that Mark has taken up into his narrative elements of 
a tradition which was in some form ready to hand.®® 

Something of the substance of that tradition may be discerned in the general 
agreements between the gospel parallels, and is hinted at in the following 
Markan hapax legomena: paidiske, thermainomai, arneomai, 
epistamai,^^ proaulion,^^ (lilia®®) {homoiadzo, or delon^^), anathematidzo, 


Mark 14.54 

Luke 22.54b 

Matt 26.58 

kai ho Petros 

ho de Petros 

ho de Petros 

apo makrothen 
ekolouthesen 

ekolouthei 

ekolouthei 


makrothen 

apo makrothen 

Mark 14.66 

Luke 22.55 

Matt 26.69 

kai ontos 

ho de Petros 

ekatheto 

o Petros 

ekatheto exo 

ho Petros 

Mark 14.72 

Luke 22.62 

Matt 26.75 

kai epibalon 

kai exelthon 

kai exelthon 


exo 

exo 

eklaien 

eklausen 

eklausen 


pikros 

pikros 


Goguel's off-handed remark ("Did Peter Deny His Lord?" p. 9nl0) that epibalon possibly represents a 
corruption of exelthon is also wide of the mark, and his doubts are hinted in the observation that such a 
corruption is "paleographically unlikely." It is understandable that neither Luke nor Matthew have re¬ 
tained Mark's obscure wording, but odd that they differ from Mark in precisely the same way. Catchpole 
makes no mention of the parallels in Matthew, a major flaw in his argument. 

®® Although the presence of traditional elements is conceded, there is a great deal of discussion about how 
extensive they are and how they relate to the Markan redaction. Cf., among others, the following: 
Goguel "Did Peter Deny His Lord?" p. 10; Dodd, Historical Tradition and the Fourth Gospel (Cam¬ 
bridge: 1963) p. 83; Dewey, "Peter's Curse" pp. 96-114; G. Klein, "Die Verleugnung des Petrus. Eine 
traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchen" ZTK 58 (1961), 285-328, and the response of E. Linnemann "Die 
Verleugnung des Petrus" ZTK 63 (1966), 1-32, (Klein's reply is to be found in ZNW 58 (1967), 39-44); 
Masson ("Le reniement de Pierre. Quelques aspects de la formation d'une tradition" RevHistPhilRel 37 
[19571, 24-35; citation: NTA 2 [19571,16) thinks Mark combined two traditions. But perhaps Bultmann is 
to be followed in his caution against dividing too sharply the spirit and the letter of Mark's redaction 
{History of the Synoptic Tradition, p. 269). 

®^ See below, note 35. 

32 

The MS evidence is divided as follows: 


proaulion 

proaulen 

aulen 

propulon 

prosaulen 


rell 


032.69.13.230 

W 1.22.118.209.1192.1210.1582.2193 

73 

D. 


Each variant may be explained as regularization: while the others are clear, it should perhaps be sug¬ 
gested that the reading propulon, which is singular in MS 73, should be understood as a corruption in the 
direction of Matthew's pulona (26.71). 
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sunkathemai, and huperetes. Of these, proaulion and epistamafl^ are hapax in 
the NT. To this list may be added the rare form estha, and the following words 
found only once elsewhere in Mark: kato (15.38), aule 15.16), omnusai (6.23). 

It does not follow, however, that Mark has left the tradition unchanged, and 
a number of elements strongly reflect a Markan hand. To begin with, the inter¬ 
calation of the trial is a decidedly Markan stylistic feature,picked up by Mat¬ 
thew but abandoned by Luke. 

The difference from Luke is significant for the contrast it creates: the noctur¬ 
nal trial has been deliberately moved in Luke (22.66-71) to a place immediately 
following the denial (vv 54-62), with the result that Jesus is simply re¬ 
tained—albeit violently—for the night at the high priest's palace. Although the 
abuse Jesus endures is much the same (22.64 = Mark 14.65), it comes at dif¬ 
ferent hands, and Luke is careful not to mention the interrogation until the 
note in 22.66 that day had come. In addition, the role of the high priest is 
muted (vv 67b, 70 contra Mark 14.61, 63), the trial is held not by the 
sanhedrin per se (Mark 14.55), but by the assembly of elders 
(presbuterion:Luke 22.66), and no longer specifically in the house of the high 
priest (v 66b contra Mark 14.53). 

Luke's version is thus the less damning precisely because more legal,and F. 
W. Beare is to be followed in his observation that it represents a "great im¬ 
provement" over Mark.^® By contrast, Mark's version deliberately calls the 
legitimacy of the trial into serious question, a note made the more urgent by 
the reminder in 14.55f that they found no testimony against Jesus, and that 
what testimony was given was inconsistent. Mark thus paints rather a 
dramatic picture of a figure falsely accused and unjustly executed solely on the 
basis of Jesus' claim to messianic identity. Such a figure would not be un¬ 
familiar to the Roman believer, and is in keeping with the Markan tendency 
elsewhere to cast his description of the passion in a Roman light. Over against 
the figure of Jesus, Peter stands as something of a foil: the agitation and urgen¬ 
cy of his behavior contrast markedly with Jesus' presence of mind and com¬ 
posure; he is at once both the type of the disciple band (NB the recurring 
pantes in vv 27, 31, 50)®^ and the antitype of Christian discipleship (cf. 

The noun lalia is part of a disputed, but doubtful, assimilation to Matt 26.73. It is noteworthy that the 
phrase is found in only a few late Byzantine MSS, and is wanting in the Western (!) tradition. 

^ Homoiadzo and delon se poiei are variants in the assimilation to Matt mentioned above (note 33). It is in¬ 
teresting that the minority reading here is assimilated to the minority (D it) reading in Matt, and that the 
single Greek MS which reads kai he lalia sou homoiadzei in Matt lacks the phrase entirely in Mark. 

The reading oude epistamai is also found at Matt 26.70 post ouk oida ti legeis in the following MSS: D 
Delta 1.22.118.209.1192.1582.2193. But surely this is unlikely. 

Etienne Trochme {The Formation of the Gospel According to Mark [London: SPCK, 1975]) lists the 
following Markan intercalations: 3.20f (22-30) 31-35; 5.21-4 (25-34) 35-43; 11.12-14 (15-19) 20-5; 14.If 
(3-9) lOf; 14.54 (55-65) 66-72. 

37 

Cf. above, note 4. 

Earliest Records of Jesus, p. 233. 

The theme of Jesus being deserted by his intimates in a time of crisis is anticipated already in the note that 
his family thought him mad {elegen gar exeste: 3.21) and in the faithlessness of his hometown (6.1-6; note 
the recurring s/cfludfl/idzo.- 6.3; 14.27,28). 
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especially, 8.34-38). The warning to the Roman believer would be clear: one 
can neither rest secure in his ecclesiastical status nor allow the wavering faith 
of ecclesiastical authorities to dislodge the security of his confession. 

This latter point, especially, reflects an aspect of the denial story missing or 
mitigated almost entirely by Luke: The interrogation of Peter in the forecourt 
forms a subtle and pervasive counterpart to the interrogation of Jesus taking 
place within the house. It is noteworthy that the language of a trial recurs in 
the denial story, especially in the oute oida oute epistamai su ti legeis of the 
first denial (v 68), and in the invoking of curses of the third (v 71). 

As Lane points out, the form of Peter s first response (perhaps also the 
second?) represented a ''formal, legal denial,with parallels in rabbinical law 
(M. Shebuoth 8.3, 6; cf. Test Jos 13.If). Similarly, anathematidzo means "to 
bind with an oath""^^ in a sense at once religious and legal (Num 21.2; Deut 
13.15; 20.17); indeed, the two can hardly be separated in Judaism. The verb 
omnuo occurs in the NT eighteen times, consistently meaning "to take an 
oath," or "to vow." In the LXX omnuo renders sb^ (Psalms 94.11 = MT 95.11; 
cf. Heb 3.11; 4.3; 7.21): to "seven" one's self, to repeat an oath seven times. 
The seriousness of such oath taking is underscored by Jesus' prohibitions 
against the practice (me omnusai: Matt 26.34, 36; cf. James 5.12). 

Whether the object of the cursing is Peter himselP^ or Christ is incidental, 
for in either case Christ and Peter both fall within the scope of the malediction, 
and in either case the heavy irony of denying God's identity or his redemptive 
activity with an oath (!) remains the same.^'^ 

The parallels between the denial story and the trial emerge at one other 
point, for in both, the identity of Jesus, both messianic and prophetic, is 
precisely the point at issue. It is significant that Peter's denial of Christ's identi¬ 
ty represents at the same time a denial of his own. Conversely, it is a subtle 
twist of irony that Jesus would disclose his true identity to the "inner circle" of 
his antagonists (14.62), for they are in that very moment rendered culpable, 
and, as T. A. Burkill put it, 

the court's decision to condemn Jesus to death on a charge of blasphemy 
is itself an instance of shamelessly willful blasphemia.^^ 


The Gospel According to Mark, p. 542. 

Cf. "anathematodzo," A Greek-EngJish Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature, Walter Bauer, ed. (Chicago: University Press, 1957) p. 54. 

So: Lane, The Gospel According to Mark p. 543, following rather too closely J. Behm "anathema" TDNT 
1 (1964), 355. (Lane's citation also is inaccurate.) 

So, H. Merkel, "Peter's Curse," in The Trial of Jesus, E. Bammel, ed. (Naperville IL: Allenson, 1970), PP- 
66-71. 

One recalls a similar ironic twist in the plea of the demon(s) in 5.7b: "I adjure you by God, do not tor¬ 
ment me." 

"Blasphemy: St. Mark's Gospel as Damnation History" in Christianity, Judaism and Other Graeco- 
Roman Cults, ]. Neusner, ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1975) p. 59. 
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Peter s denials, accompanied by cursing, thus align him closely with the an¬ 
tagonists on two levels: first, he has with an oath dissociated himself from 
Jesus; and second, he has thereby presented perjured testimony in support of 
the prosecution. 

Thus is fulfilled the saying in v 30 that Peter would deny Jesus three times. 
Of this much Mark is explicit (14.72).^^ But of greater moment is the implicit 
fulfillment of the prophecy that the disciples would all ''fall away" {skan- 
dalisthesesthe: v 27), a saying of which the denial prophecy of v 30 was intend¬ 
ed only as corroboration.^’^ 

These two prophecies, taken together, represent both a fulfillment of 
Zechariah 13.7 (cf. v 27), and explicit vindication of Jesus' prophetic identity, 
a major point of contention at the trial (v 65). 


Clearly the second and third denials represent a rapidfire sequence of confrontations, and an unspecified 
number of denials: note the ingressive aorist erxato anathematidzein of v 71 and the imperfect emieto of 
V 69. Yet Mark has managed by a slight change of scene (v 68) the brief temporal note in v 70, and the 
threefold confrontation to create the impression of three distinct denials. Thus is countered Goguel's sug¬ 
gestion ("Did Peter Deny His Lord?" p. 13) that Mark expanded a single denial into three or combined in 
series three reports of a single denial: Mark (or his source) is quilty not of expansion, but of attenuation. 
Goguel is correct, however, in his assertion that the denial sequence has been tailored to the prediction. 
But cf. also Wilcox, "The Denial Sequence in Mark" p. 426. 


47 


On this read Wilcox, "The Denial Sequence in Mark" pp. 429-433. 
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ISAIAH 2:1-5 AND MICAH 4:1-5: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


by Jeffrey Niehaus 


Isaiah 2:1-5 

1 The word which Isaiah, son of Amoz, saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. 

2 And it will be in the latter days 

(that) established will be the mountain of the house of Yahweh 

at the head of the mountains 
and lifted up from the hills 
and all the nations will flow to it 

3 and many people will go, and they will say, 

"Come, let us go up to the mountain of Yahweh 
to the house of the God of Jacob 

and He will teach us from his ways 
and we will walk in His paths." 

For from Zion will go forth instruction 
and the word of Yahweh from Jerusalem. 

4 He will judge between the nations 
and decide for many peoples. 

And they will beat their swords into hoes 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation will not raise sword against nation 
and they will not learn war any more. 

5 House of Jacob, come, 

let us walk in the light of Yahweh. 

Micah 4:1-5 

1 And it will be in the latter days 

(that) the mountain of the house of Yahweh will be 
established at the head of the mountains 
raised up it will be from (the) hills 
peoples will flow to it 

2 and many nations will go, and say, 

"Come, let us go up to the mountain of Yahweh 
to the house of the God of Jacob 
and He will teach us from His ways 
and we will walk in His paths." 
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For from Zion will go forth instruction 
and the word of Yahweh from Jerusalem. 

3 And He will judge between many peoples 

and decide for numerous nations, as far as (what is) distant. 

And they will beat their swords into hoes 

and their spears into pruning hooks; 

nation will not lift up sword against nation 

and they will not learn war any more. 

4 And each man will live under his vine 

and under his fig tree, and none will make them afraid 
for the mouth of Yahweh of hosts has said (it). 

5 For all the peoples go 

each in the name of his (own) gods, 
but we go 

in the name of Yahweh our God 
forever and ever. 


As critics, faced with the virtual identity of Isaiah 2:1-5 and Micah 4:1-5, 
have noted, the problem raised by their identity seems to admit of four possi¬ 
ble solutions: 1) the passage was original with Isaiah and borrowed from him 
by Micah; 2) it was original with Micah and borrowed by Isaiah (or an editor 
of Isaiah); 3) it was an older oracle borrowed alike by Isaiah and Micah; 4) it 
was a later interpolation both in Isaiah and in Micah.^ Critics pick and choose 
among these options according to their taste, and however many and per¬ 
suasively phrased their arguments, the fact that they continue to disagree 
seems to indicate that the evidence is inconclusive, and that the conclusion a 
critic reaches is, after all, a personal one, reflecting more the subjective inclina¬ 
tion of the critic than any objective reality in the texts. 

The texts, however, though nearly identical, are not precisely so; and in 
their difference they afford objective standards for the determination of 
authorship. A crucial difference between the two passages is that the Isaiah 
passage attributes the authorship to Isaiah, whereas the Micah passage at¬ 
tributes the authorship to no one (we speak here of authorship in a secondary 
sense, of course: initially, God is the author of all true prophecy; the prophet 
who commits that prophecy to writing is its ''author" only in that secondary, 
intermediate sense). On the other hand, Micah does make a specific claim for 
verse 4. We will discuss this variety of claims for the source of the specific texts 
below. 

There are other considerations, however, which support the claim of Isaiah 
2:1. The poetical quality of the Micah passage is generally superior; it is more 
likely that a poet borrowing from another would improve the original 
aesthetically, rather than detract from it (which latter would have to be the 
case if Isaiah borrowed from Micah). There are additions, in particular vs. 4, 

^ George B. Gray, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. 1 (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912), p. 84. 
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in the Micah version, which suggest an expansion of an already existing text; 
had Isaiah borrowed from Micah, what reason could he have had for deleting 
an eloquent and consistent part of the prophecy? 

It is our purpose to examine these two versions in turn, discussing their con¬ 
tent and poetic form. As we proceed, we shall see that considerations of con¬ 
tent and aesthetics, while not in themselves conclusive, support the single 
datum which should, in itself, be conclusive: namely, the claim of the text for 
itself. 

Isaiah 2:1-5 

The Isaiah passage begins with a clear attribution of authorship: 

Ha-dabar '^ser haza y^sa'-yahu ben 'amos 
'al y^huda wiy-ru-sa-la-im 

We are told that what follows is '"the thing (word) which Isaiah, son of Amoz, 
saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem." The ambiguity of meaning of dabar 
allows us to understand that Isaiah saw a thing, though that thing had the 
force of a word from God (indeed dabar must recall the pharase d^bar YHWH, 
which in fact appears in vs. 3). Young perhaps expresses this ambiguity most 
successfully: 

A strange expression! '‘to see a word!" yet it makes clear that words form 
an essential element in the divine revelation, Isaiah saw this word or 
revelation not with the physical eyes, but with the inner eyes. In the dim 
mystery of a divinely imposed vision, when the outer eyes were closed to 
the world round about, the inner eye or eye of the mind saw what the 
sovereign God revealed. Isaiah does not hear; he sees the word. The 
phrase simply refers to a revelation in vision, which was communicated 
in words.^ 

The point certainly seems to be that Isaiah had this "word" in vision. We are 
not told that he read it where others could have read it, nor that he had it from 
another human being. Indeed, the connotations of dabar and haza, in the con¬ 
text of prophecy as a whole, indicate that what follows is to be taken as 
authoritative prophecy, from God Himself.^ It indicates, further, that this 
matter was communicated to Isaiah, that he saw it and reported it. To inter¬ 
pret it otherwise is to do violence to the language of the verse. 

As Delitzsch remarks, the prophecy which follows begins in an unusual 
way, with w^haya - the only instance of a prophecy beginning so.^ As he 
observes, it is the prophecy itself which firmly determines the tense of the 

2 

Edward J. Young, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965), p. 95. 

^ Willis J. Beecher, The Prophets and the Promise (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1975), pp. 21 ff. 

^ Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, Vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1967), p. 111. 
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verb, since the things which follow can only be future. The first two lines of 
verse 2, both bicola, inaugurate the message: 

w^haya b^'ah^rit hay-yammim nakon yih-yeh har bet YHWH 
biro's he-harim w^nis-sa'mig-ba 'ot 

The first line is a synthetic parallelism, which spawns, as it were, the 
synonomous parallelism of the second line. The second bicolon, however, suf¬ 
fers an ellipsis (the counterpart of nisa', which we find in nakon back in the 
first verse), — and the result is a deficiency of elegance which we shall see 
remedied in Micah's handling ot the language. Otto Kaiser rightly observes 
that the idiomatic be^'ah^rit hay-yamim, literally translated "in the back of 
the days," "is in accord with the preapocalyptic expectations of Israel and of 
Judaism in looking forward not to the end, but to the consummation of 
history,"^ and Edward J. Young carries this line of thought further by asserting 
that this phrase is "often employed in the Old Testament of the time when the 
Messianic salvation will be accomplished." He thus sees, in the further light of 
the New Testament, that this phrase applies "to that period of time which 
began to run its course with the first advent of Jesus Christ," and will be con¬ 
summated at the end of history.^ 

The last clause of verse 2 and the whole of verse 3 make a unit dealing with 
the flowing of many nations to the mountain of Yahweh, to receive instruc¬ 
tion: 

w^na-h^ru 'elayw kol hag-goyim w^ha-l^ku 'am-mim rab-bim w^'a-m^ru 
l^ku w^na'^leh 'el har YHWH 'el bet '^lohey ya'^qob 
w^yo-renu mid-ra-kayw w^nel-ka b^'or-ho-tayw 
ki mis-si-yon tese' tora ud^bar YHWH mi-ru-sa-la-im 


The first two verses are synonomous parallelisms, with a touch of dramatic 
vitality added by the direct quote w^'a-m^ru with its imperative l^ku and 
cohortative na'^leh and a further sense of urgency imparted by the ellipsis in 
the second colon in the second line: "Let us go up (ascend, go on pilgrimage) to 
the mountain of Yahweh, to the house of the God of Jacob." The syntehtic 
parallelism of the third line may be taken either as causative (implying the 
reason which will move them to go to Yahweh's mountain) or resultative (ex¬ 
pressing the result of their so doing). In either case, it will be to Yahweh's 
mountain that they go, and He will instruct them in His way; they exhort each 
other to walk in His path. The last line, again, may express either the reason 
which they will articulate to themselves for going, or the reason which the pro¬ 
phet gives for their going (a perhaps preferable interpretation, considering the 
imperfect, tese'. The last line, a synonomous parallelism with ellipsis of the 

^ Otto Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12, a Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972), p. 26. 

^ Young, p. 99. 
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verb in the second colon, employs a chiastic structure which lends force to the 
content: it is from Zion, from Jerusalem that this authoritative teaching, this 
d^bar YHWH shall come. 

Verse 4 tells us, in a more direct way than heretofore, the activity of God in 
these last days, and its consequences for man: 

w^sapat ben hag-goyim w^hokiah l^am-mim rab-bim 
w^kit-tu har-botam l^'it-tim wah^nitotehem l^maz-me-rot 
lo' yis-sa' goy 'el goy hereb w^lo' yil-m^du 'od mil-ha-ma 

We see God as one who will rule, but also judge (sapat) or decide between 
(hokiah) many peoples. This great intrusion of God into the human scenario 
has a determinative effect upon human activity. It may mean that men will no 
longer have to go to war to resolve their differences; God will decide between 
them, and resolve their differences without need of bloodshed (but for further 
discussion, see below). The ultimate result is that men, needing swords and 
spears no more, will beat them into hoes and pruning hooks. Nation will not 
lift up sword against nation nor will they learn war any more. It may not be 
amiss to see this smoothly rolling sequence of synonomous parallelisms as a 
formal undergirding of the power of the message; God will come as ruler and 
judge, inaugurating the end of history with its wars and injustices. 

The fifth verse returns us to present time, in which the prophet addresses the 
house of Jacob, urging them in company with himself to walk in the light of 
Yahweh: 

Bet ya'^qob l^ku w^nel-ka b^'or YHWH 

The synthetic parallelism neatly contrasts the house of Jacob, whom the pro¬ 
phet is exhorting, and the light of Yahweh, in which he is urging them to walk. 
The implication (made quite explicit in the verses of Chapter 1, and in those 
following 2:5) is that Jacob is not now walking in the light of Yahweh. The im¬ 
perative (l^ku), followed by the cohortative (nel-ka) reminds us of the similar 
sequence in verse 3. It is as though the prophet were reminding the people of 
the eagerness of those prophesied to ascend to the mountain of Yahweh, so 
that, recalling that prophesied glory, they might themselves become eager to 
go up to Yahweh, to seek His face, and to walk in His light. 

Micah 4:1-5 

This passage, though virtually the same as Isaiah 2:1-5, is different in several 
important respects, and these differences point to Isaianic authorship. To 
begin with, the passage does not open with a claim to be a word received by 
Micah in vision from God; we will explore the full implications of this in our 
discussion of verse 4. In addition, the passage shows a certain aesthetic 
superiority, the most striking example of which is perhaps the relocation of 
nakon in verse 1 (// Isaiah 2:2): 
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w^haya b^'ah^rit hay-ya-mim yih-yeh har bet YHWH 
nakon biro's he-ha-rim w®nis-sa' hu' mig-ba'ot 

Obviously, placing nakon before biro's makes possible a much more striking 
synonomous parallelism than was possible when it was placed before yih-yeh 
in Isaiah 2:2. The balance is complete and without ellipsis. The addition of hu' 
in the second colon of line 2 adds emphasis, and also balances the line better. 
The aesthetic superiority thus achieved may be seen as support for the conten¬ 
tion that Micah has revised a passage from Isaiah. 

Verse 3 shows further small variations which point in the same direction. The 
use of '^su-mim rather than rab-bim adds emphasis and power. Similarly, the 
phrase 'ad-rahoq would seem to indicate more completely the broad extent of 
God's rule and judgement, in that it will cover not only mighty 
(multitudinous) nations, but cover them literally "as far as (what is) distant," 
i.e., implicitly, all nations. 

Verse 4 is the most extensive addition in the passage, and the most telling. 

w^yos-bu 'is ta-hat gap-no w^ta-hat t^'e-na-to 

w^'en ma-h^rid ki pi YHWH s^ba-'ot dib-ber 

We note here not only a prophetic datum absent from the Isaiah passage, but 
also a specific authorizing of that new datum, "for the mouth of Yahweh of 
hosts has said (it)." Why should Micah take care at just this point to assert that 
Yahweh has authorized this prophecy? Surely because he has at this point, for 
the first time, made a major addition of new prophetic material to a prophecy 
which was already in existence and already known, namely, the material 
which he took from Isaiah. That material, having been authorized already in 
Isaiah's introduction to it, needed no introduction or further authorization 
from Micah. He could simply introduce it to head a new section, a section of 
promise in his book. But when it came time to add to the borrowed material 
whatever new revelation God had given him, Micah made clear the divine 
authorization of that new material by ascribing it to its source, "for the mouth 
of Yahweh of hosts has said (it)." 

One might object to this line of argument that the whole passage already is 
implicitly claimed by Micah as prophecy made to him, since after all the book 
of Micah begins with the claim, "The word of Yahweh which was to Micah" 
(1:1). But it is questionable whether that general claim, which certainly applies 
broadly to the material of the book, carries more force than the particular 
claim for the passage in question, which is made in Isaiah 2:1. 

Verse 5, in Micah's version, brings us even more utterly back to reality than 
does Isaiah's version. Isaiah says merely, "House of Jacob, come, let us walk in 
the light of Yahweh." But Micah goes further: 

ki kol ha-'am-mim yel-ku 'is b^sem '^lohayw wa' ^nah-nu 

ne-lek b^sem YHWH '^lohenu 1^'olam wa-'ed 
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Isaiah, by his exhortation, implied in his fifth verse that Israel was far from 
beholding the prophecy made real. Micah makes it much more explicit: 'Tor 
all the nations walk, each man after his own gods." How far that is from the 
realization of the foregoing prophecy! But at least Israel by contrast (and as an 
example to the nations) can "go in the name of Yahweh our God, forever and 
ever." The fifth, amplified verse in Micah sets up a far more powerful conclu¬ 
sion to the section than does Isaiah's concluding bicolon. Here we have a syn¬ 
thetic bicolon which sets the stage for a vivid contrast betweek kol ha-'am- 
mim and '^nah-nu in the succeeding, more potent tricolon. One can hardly 
avoid the implications of the association of the nations and their gods with the 
weaker line. Affirmation of Israel's walk with God forever is expressed with a 
poetic potency that caps the passage, and, as it were, silences all question as to 
which gods are gods, or whether God is God. It is Yahweh who has authorized 
Micah's handling of the Isaianic material; it is in His name that Israel will 
walk. 

As A. S. Herbert notes, the passage precedes, in Isaiah, terrifying descrip¬ 
tions of punishment.^ It may thus be seen to serve, in its original context, as a 
comfort from God, who, even while He punishes, holds forth ultimate pro¬ 
mise. In Micah, the passage follows a series of punishments, and again serves 
as a solace, and as an introduction to promises. 

The promise is a grand one. The mountain of the house of Yahweh will be 
established at the head (or "as the chief") of the mountains. As Delitzsch 
observes, this is certainly to be taken in the sense that the mountain of Yahweh 
will be (and will be recognized as) chief in significance, though there also seems 
to be implied a physical exaltation.® The nations who perceive this exaltation 
will then stream to it, as once the nations streamed from Babel. What has been 
scattered through sin, God will gather in mercy. He in effect gathers them by 
prompting them to come to him, which they do in response to his exaltation of 
Zion. They come also because instruction (tora here, without the definite arti¬ 
cle, taken in this sense) goes forth from Zion, and the word of Yahweh from 
Jerusalem. 

As Gray remarks, whereas in Isaiah 40-45 Israel is seen to be the teacher, 
here Yahweh himself is the one who teaches.^ If we allow, however, the mes¬ 
sianic implications of those chapters, we are able, from a New Testament 
perspective, to see the Messiah here as teacher, and as bringer of the peace of 
vs. 3. The peace of the last days is, after all, the work of the Messiah, as Isaiah 
prophesies in 9:5 (sar salom) and that messiah is not only one anointed of God, 
but God himself ('^bi 'ad). Leslie C. Allen, viewing the Micah passage from 
this perspective, connects the flow metaphor with "the sacred river which 
flows from the sanctury and brings life and healing where it flows," in Ezekiel 
47 : 1 - 12.10 

^ A. S. Herbert, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chs. 1-39 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1073), pp. 34-35. 

® Delitzsch, pp. 113-114. 

^ Gray, p. 46. 

10 Leslie C. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976), p. 325. 
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If we accept these messianic implications, we seem to place the prophecy 
within the scope of human history, and indeed, as we saw, such is the implica¬ 
tion of the opening phrase, b^'a-h^rit hay-yam-mim. Christ has come and won 
the victory, and that victory has inaugurated the peace which will be fulfilled 
at the second advent. Already, in the form of the church, the nations have 
begun to stream to him. But as Young points out (and as Matthew 25 would 
seem to imply), the process thus begun will not be completed before his com¬ 
ing again: 


Some, therefore...believe that the world will become relatively better, 
merely a foretaste of heaven. But the present passage does not speak of 
relative improvement but of an absolute change. It is necessary then to 
maintain that the propecy will be absolutely fulfilled in principle during 
the later days. When at the second advent sin is removed, we shall realize 
all the blessings which are promised. This interpretation has difficulties, 
but it is all that one can do if he would be faithful to the language of the 
Bible. The post-millenial interpretation does not do adequate justice to 
those passages which emphasize the evil character of this present world 
(e.g., loel 3:9 ff.), an evil that continues to the end.^^ 

If we proceed in the spirit of Herbert's observation, a more precise 
breakdown of stages is possible, and the prophecy, in light of other portions of 
Scripture, invites it. We note that the people are pictured as going to God 
because instruction will go forth from Zion, and the word of Yahweh from 
Jerusalem. Again, we find this condition being fulfilled in the history of the 
church. It was initiated by Jesus himself, and was his parting command to his 
followers: 

The he opened their minds to understand the scriptures, and said to 
them, ''Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer and on the third 
day rise from the dead, and that repentance should be preached in his 
name to all nations, beginning from ferusalem. (Luke 24:45-47) 

History since that time, and until the end, will be a period in which the Lord's 
instruction, continuing in its original flow from Zion outward, will convict the 
chosen, so that they say to each other, "Come, let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, that He may teach us His ways and 
that we may walk in His paths." In this interpretation, the Lord's "mountain" 
and "house" are taken metaphorically, for Yahweh himself, or for His living 
temple, the body of Christ, by which His instruction is conveyed through 
evangelism and witness. 

This period will not last forever, however, but will be followed by a day of 
judgement. At that time, Yahweh will "Judge between the nations, and shall 
decide for many peoples." This portion of the prophecy does not seem to in¬ 
dicate that, in the fully realized kingdom, God will be settling peoples' 
disputes, rather than letting them be settled by a lesser authority. Rather, in 
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Young, p. 109. 
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the kingdom there will be no disputes, for the self-interest that leads to 
disputes will be purged away. Instead, the picture here of God as judge is one 
of eschatological judgment, though briefly stated. It is the time anticipated in 
Joel, when the nations are to bestir themselves, and come to the 'Valley of 
Jehoshaphat," i.e., the valley in which Yahweh judges them (the meaning of 
Jehoshaphat), which is also called "the valley of decision." There multitudes 
will gather to be judged, and the sun and moon will be darkened, and the stars 
withdraw their shining (Joel 3: 12-16). 

Once the judgment is complete, the kingdom will be accomplished utterly. 
Perfect peace will be established, the work of the sar salom brought to comple¬ 
tion. The imagery for this, as Herbert notes, suggests utter transformation. 
Swords are beaten into hoes, and spears into pruning hooks; every man sits 
under his vine and fig tree, and none shall make them afraid. We are reminded 
of a like eschatological result in Joel: 

And Jerusalem shall be holy and strangers shall never again pass through 
it. And in that day the mountains shall drip sweet wine, and the hills 
shall flow with milk. (Joed 3:17-18) 

We see, then, in Isaiah 2:3 (Micah 4:2) the church age, in which Christ's 
teaching goes forth from Zion. Isaiah 2:4a (Micah 4:3a) states that, after that 
age, God will appear as judge of the peoples. Following the judgment (Isaiah 
2:4b ff., // Micah 4:3b ff.), the kingdom will be realized in its fullness, as a 
reign of undisturbed peace and prosperity (earthly metaphors being taken for 
metaphysical realities, on the principle of analogy evident in Hebrews 7:1-2, in 
which Melchizedek, king of Salem, is a type of Christ, king of peace, — and in 
Hebrews 11:10, in which Abraham is portrayed as one who looked forward to 
a city whose builder and maker is God, — that is, not the physical Jerusalem, 
but the antitypical, heavenly Jerusalem.) Of course, the prophecy with which 
we have been dealing handles these three distinct events in a highly 
economical, telescoped fashion. Still, in the light afforded by other scriptures, 
the distinctions are intelligible. 

We may therefore see the prophecy as an intimation of both the inaugurated 
work of Christ (the age in which we now live) and the consummation of the 
work, when he returns again to eliminate evil and establish his peace without 
opposition and forever. 

Isaiah, Micah, and Joel 

The present age is an evil one, however, as was the age before it, and in this 
connection Herbert's allusion to Joel is well taken. Others have remarked a 
similarity of vocabulary between Joel 3 and Isaiah 2:1-5 (Micah 4:1-5); so 
Delitzsch, in his commentary on Isaiah: 

And the passage in question has really very much in common with the 
book of Joel, viz., and pruning-hooks (Joel Hi.10), the combination of 
rub (many) and atsum (strong), of gephen (vine) and te'enah (fig-tree), as 
compared with Mic. iv. 4^^ 
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Delitzsch understands this evidence to indicate that both Isaiah and Micah 
repeated language familiar to them from Joel. While we disagree with Delitz¬ 
sch that both prophets took material from Joel (for if they did, the nearly iden¬ 
tical fashion in which they reassembled these particular words into utterly new 
prophecies would be phenomenal indeed), still, we can readily agree that when 
Isaiah uttered his prophecy he included vocabulary familiar from Joel, though 
transformed with great and wonderful irony from its former use. And this is 
not at all inconsistent with a pleromistic view of prophecy. It is surely entirely 
within the power of God, who works all things after the counsel of His will, to 
raise up in Isaiah exactly the man He wanted, to say exactly the thing He 
wanted. When Isaiah said that thing, it included the use of vocabulary and 
language with which Isaiah was familiar, and which had already been usejl 
authoritatively, though in an entirely different way, by an earlier prophet. 

We agree, then, with those who view Isaiah as the author of the passage. 
The prophecy of Joel was part of the background upon which the prophet 
drew in the expression of his vision. But the vision was more than borrowed 
vocabulary; it was a thing, a word, which he received from God and must 
transmit. Micah, in the course of conveying the messages which God gave to 
him, used the known prophecy of Isaiah to begin a more promising section of 
prophecy in his own book. Under divine guidance he enhanced his borrowing 
poetically, and added to it a specific new word (vs. 4) which, as a recognizable 
interpolation of new matter, must have its own seal of divine origin: 'Tor the 
mouth of Yahweh of hosts has said (it)." As he added to the passage, he sought 
to remind his people more poignantly that the prophecy was future, by 
delineating the difference between the worship of the nations and Israel's pro¬ 
per worship. In doing this, he enhanced again both the poetical quality and the 
message of the original (Isaiah 2:5). 

This view is not only consistent with the differences of poetic quality bet¬ 
ween the two passages; it also agrees with the interpolation of consistent new 
material and the divine justification for it, which are found only in the Micah 
passage. 

Furthermore, it takes into account the claim which Isaiah lays to this 
(unrevised) passage. If that claim is not our only evidence, it is also not incon¬ 
siderable. 
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HOW MUCH DID JESUS KNOW: 

A STUDY IN CHRISTOLOGY 

by James Hoover 

The question ''How much did Jesus know?" is fraught with difficulties—ex- 
egetial, theological, philosophical, and psychological. Exegetically, portions 
of the New Testament clearly suggest a limitation of Jesus' knowledge (Mk. 
5:30-33, 13:32; Lk. 2:52) while others suggest a knowledge beyond that of 
common humanity (Mk. 2:6-8, 11:2; Lk. 9:46-47; Jn. 1:48).^ Theologically the 
affirmation that Jesus is God would suggest omniscience, while the affirmation 
that Jesus is man would suggest limitation. One solution, following the affir¬ 
mation vere deus vere homo, would be that Jesus was truly ominscient and 
truly limited in knowledge. But this is clearly nonsense unless he was omnis¬ 
cient in some way distinguishable from his limitation in knowledge. Some 
would suggest God gave up his omniscience, among other attributes, in 
becoming man, and thus that Jesus was limited in knowledge like any other 
man. But this suggestion conflicts with God's simplicity and immutability. 
God cannot shed his ominscience without losing a part of his essential nature. 
Orthodox Christology since Chalcedon has affirmed one person in two 
natures. For so-called modern man, however, this raises profound 
philosophical and psychological difficulties in understanding the person of 
Christ. How is the unity of his person to be understood while affirming two 
natures? In particular, how are we to combine omniscience with a limitation in 
knowledge in one person? And is not the effort to do so subject to the criticism 
that it involves a confusion of the natures of Christ? Ultimately, does orthodox 
Christology lead us into a morass of contradictions impossible to maintain? 

This study aims to survey and evaluate in brief compass some of the main 
lines of theological thought concerning Christology as it relates to the problem 
of Jesus' knowledge beginning from Scholastic and Reformation theology and 
moving on through late nineteenth and early twentieth century kenoticism to 
more recent discussion. It is hoped that such historical perspective will help to 
delineate with greater precision the theologjxral parameters within which the 
believer must speak Christologically in order to be faithful to the witness of the 
Scripture and its implications. The focus on Jesus' knowledge is not only of in¬ 
terest in its own right, but will also help to avoid abstract generality in regard 
to attributes and to reveal more sharply some of the deficiencies of certain lines 
of thought. 

St. Thomas Aquinas represents the quintessence of Scholasticism and his 
thought regarding Jesus' knowledge is stated with exemplary clarity: 


^ For a detailed exegetical study with moderate negative results, see Raymond E. Brown, Jesus God and 
Man (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1967), pp. 39-102. 

^ St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 3a. 9, 1. 
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From the point of view of the components of the union, knowledge is at¬ 
tributed to Christ both in his divine and in his human nature; in such a 
way that, because of the union in which there is the same hyupostasis for 
both God and man, divine things can be attributed to man and human 
things to God....But from the point of view of the union itself, no 
knowledge can be claimed from Christ. For the issue in the union is per¬ 
sonal existence, whereas knowledge only belongs to a person by reason 
of some nature. 

Such a finely tuned distinction between personal existence and nature is highly 
foreign to modern ears. While Aquinas admitedly gives adequate attention to 
the two natures and their distinction, he fails to do justice to the unity of 
Christ's person. In fact, at this point the statement is virtually Nestorian.^ 

Calvin brings a particularly helpful emphasis on the unity of the person. 
While noting, consistent with Aquinas, that scripture attributes to Christ 
qualities proper to his humanity and deity separately, Calvin emphasizes addi¬ 
tionally its attribution of qualities to him proper to his office as mediator 
which are not proper to either his humanity or deity alone. The ascription of 
both divine and human properties to Christ is termed communicatio 
idiomatum. Unfortunately, Calvin like Aquinas is silent as to how contrary 
qualities such as omniscience and limited knowledge may be simultaneously 
attributed to the person while maintaining its unity 

Luther and later Lutheran theologians, by developing a concept of com¬ 
municatio idiomatum distinct from the Reformed concept, laid the ground¬ 
work for the later kenotic theory.^ The Lutheran conception developed not 
from Luther's Christology per se but from his doctrine of the sacrament. The 
doctrine sought to affirm a real exchange of properties in the incarnation bet¬ 
ween the two natures in the interest of preserving the unity of the person. No 
suggestion of blending of natures nor of exchange of essence was intended. The 
Lutheran conception, however, while striving to preserve the unity of the per¬ 
son, asserts too much in that its obvious implication with regard to knowledge 
is that Jesus should have been omniscient as a man which clearly oversteps the 
scriptural record.^ 

John Macquarrie aptly describes nineteenth and early twentieth century 
kenoticism as a "mediating christology," in that it attempted to maintain the 
"traditional framework of christology" while responding to the "humanistic 

^ Aquinas' discussion of Jesus' knowledge continues at length through several articles, all of which reflect 
the position set out here; see Summa Theologiae 3a. 9-12, It would be utterly inappropriate, however, to 
label Aquinas "Nestorian" in his views generally; even here he affirms, if inadequately, the unity of the 
person. 

^ Calvin, Institutes 2. 14. 

^ So Ronald A, Carson, "The Motifs of Kenosis and Imitatio in the Work of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, With an 
Excursus on the Communicatio Idiomatum/’ loumal of the American Academy of Religion 43 (1975): 
547. 

Ibid., pp. 544-547. Cf. L. Berkhof, Systematic Theology, 4th ed, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1941), pp. 
325-326. 
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thrust'' in Christology initiated through Schleiermacher, Strauss and Feuer¬ 
bach.^ In particular the kenoticists attempted to incorporate within their 
understanding a deeper appreciation of Jesus' humanity, an appreciation 
which at the same time took account of contemporary developments in the 
understanding of human personality and psychology.® 

In 1853 Gottfried Thomasius set forth one of the clearest and most com¬ 
prehensive expressions of early kenoticism. At its heart lay the concept of a 
voluntary self-limitation (self-emptying, kenosis) of the Logos. Thomasius 
perceived the obvious conflict of his thought with the traditional teaching of 
the church regarding God's attributes and sought to defend his views along 
two avenues. First, the Logos sheds only the relational attributes (om¬ 
nipotence, omniscence, and omnipresence) while retaining the immanent 
(power, truth, and love). Only the latter are viewed as essential while the 
former, which God freely enters into, can be withdrawn. Second, God's ab¬ 
soluteness is reinterpreted to lie in his ability to change. A third feature of 
Thomasius' thought is worthy of note especially in light of more recent discus¬ 
sion; namely, his recognition of an inherent continuity between the self¬ 
emptying of the Logos in the incarnation and Christ's humiliation during his 
earthly life.^ The implications for Jesus' knowledge are readily apparent; he 
was limited in knowledge as any other man. 

Critics of Thomasius rightly rejected his efforts to distinguish relational 
from immanent attributes such that only the latter were seen as essential. As 
set forth by Thomasius it is precisely the relational attributes which most clear¬ 
ly indicate deity.For the Logos to shed such attributes is for him to cease to 
be God, which jeopardizes not only Christology but also the doctrine of the 
Trinity.Thomasius' suggestion that God's absoluteness should be interpreted 
to lie in his freedom or ability to change is not inherently bad. He wrongly 
allows it to apply to God's essence which cannot change, but otherwise his 
perception is a useful one. "Immutability" ought to be restricted conceptually 
to immutability of essence and purpose not mere abstract immutability; other¬ 
wise, the doctrines of creation and incarnation are jeopardized to say nothing 
of the doctrine of trinitarian life itself.Recent efforts to revive kenoticism 
have often taken their point of departure from Thomasius' theme of God's self¬ 
emptying as the quintessence of his love. We shall return to this at a later 
point. 

Brunner and Barth represent a reassertion of a Christology "from above" in 
contradistinction especially to the liberal Christology represented by Ritschl. 
Brunner maintains the enhypostasis of Christ's human nature in the Divine 

^ John Macquarrie, "Kenoticism Reconsidered," Theology 17 (1974): 116-119. 

a 

Lucien Richard, "Kenotic Christology in a New Perspective," Eglise et Thoelogie 7 (1976): 6. 

^ Ibid., pp. 6-7. Cf. Macquarrie, "Kenoticism Reconsidered," pp. 120-121. 

Wolfhart Pannenberg, Jesus—God and Man (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1968), p. 310. 

Richard, "Kenotic Christology," p. 8. 

12 

See Emil Brunner, The Mediator (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1947), pp. 285-302. 
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Logos, but in regard to personality he distinguishes that element of personality 
accessible to other persons from that inner mystery which constitutes each 
man and is inaccessible to others. At the point of mystery, we are sinful ''Per¬ 
son;" Jesus is the Divine Logos. Yet at every point where Jesus is accessible to 
others historically, he is a human personality. It is precisely this veiling, or in¬ 
cognito, of the Word which makes faith possible. The divine person is accessi¬ 
ble only to faith.The implications regarding Jesus' knowledge would appear 
to be that insofar as his knowledge is accessible to historical investigation it is 
limited. In his inner person Jesus is omniscient, but this is inaccessible to us 
apart from faith. "His Deity is the secret of his person, which as such does not 
enter into the sphere of history at all."^^ Not only does Brunner fail to offer an 
explanation of how both of these assertions may be simultaneously true, he ex¬ 
plicitly rejects the attempt to offer one. The metaphysical question of how 
Jesus could be both man and God is an improper question.Overall, Brun¬ 
ner's concept of incarnation is seriously limited by its ahistorical character. 

Barth develops a kenosis framework of sorts, but not in the earlier mode. 
Kenosis is not an abandonment of deity but an affirmation of it. 

He [God] becomes what he had not previously been....To do this He 
empties Himself, He humbles Himself. But... He does not do it apart from 
its basis in His own being....He does not need to deny, let alone abandon 
and leave behind or even diminish His Godhead to do this.^^ 

For Barth free self-limitation is of the very essence of God.^^ Hence in regard to 
knowledge it is implied that in Christ the Logos took on a voluntary limita¬ 
tion. 

Barth has been criticized, especially by Pannenberg, in failing to achieve any 
more than a functional community of the human and divine in Christ, whereas 
what is required is a personal unity. Pannenberg suggests that the flaw in Bar¬ 
th's analysis is inherent in all attempts since Chalcedon to formulate a 
Christology "from above." 

Does not this situation show once more that the way “from above to 
below ," even though it be God's way to unity with Jesus of Nazareth, 
cannot be the path of our knowledge of this unity? Should not we who 
are “below" rather attempt here below to make this path of God ap¬ 
parent from its end in the historical life ofjesus?^^ 


Ibid., pp. 265-268, 318-322, 328-354. 

Ibid., p. 343 n. 1. 

Ibid., pp. 343-345, 349 n. 1. 

Karl Barth, Church Degmatics (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1956), vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 211. 
Richard, "Kenotic Christology,” p. 11. 

Pannenberg, Jesus—God and Man, p. 315. 
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All kenotic Christologies, even the best (for Pannenberg, Karl Rahner's), fail 
because they begin with an incarnational model. The incarnation is true, but 
must be reached from below, beginning from the particularity of the historical 
Jesus.The key element then for Pannenberg's understanding of Jesus' unity 
with God is the resurrection. 


Apart from Jesus' resurrection, it would not be true that from the very 
beginning of his earthly way God was one with this man... Until his 
resurrection, Jesus' unity with God was hidden not only to other men^but 
above all...for Jesus himself also. It was hidden because the ultimate 
decision about it had not been given.^^ 

Thus all proper apprehension of Jesus' two natures is suspended until the resur¬ 
rection. In his earthly life Jesus as a personal unity was dependent on God the 
Father. Such dependence manifested his oneness with the Logos, the Son, in¬ 
directly; i.e., he was not consciously aware of his unity with the Logos as such. 
Only after the resurrection was the unity made so apparent that it became ap¬ 
propriate retroactively to see Jesus' unity with the Logos as true from the 
beginning of his earthly existence, and from God's perspective true eternally. 
Thus with regard to Jesus' knowledge strict limitation is implied since his unity 
with God was not manifest until the resurrection. 

Pannenberg's effort to maintain Jesus' personal unity is commendable and 
his critique of previous Christological studies penetrating. Nevertheless, Pan¬ 
nenberg's formulation is not without its own deficiencies. Has he not solved 
one difficulty (the personal unity of Christ) only to raise another? In par¬ 
ticular, how can ontology be established retroactively? Despite his efforts to 
avoid it, has he not slipped into a kind of adoptionism? The resurrection 
establishes rather than confirms the incarnation. And if Jesus' unity with the 
Logos is indeed established at the resurrection such that it is at all appropriate 
to speak of it retroactively in regard to his life and ministry, does it not become 
appropriate once again to raise the questions, so assiduously avoided by Pan¬ 
nenberg, of the relationship of the two natures prior to the resurrection? 

The last ten to fifteen years have witnessed a resurgence of interest in 
kenoticism among both Protestant and Roman Catholic theologians. The 
surveys by Richard and Macquarrie include such important figures as 
Moltmann, Kung, and Rahner among others. Much recent discussion builds 
upon Thomasius' insight regarding the continuity between the self-emptying of 
the Logos and the humiliation of Christ, only approached methodologically 
from the opposite direction. The self-emptying of the man Jesus is taken as a 
model for reflection upon the trinitarian life itself. Kenosis, self-giving and 
emptying, is then viewed as an essential feature of God's love, of life within the 

Ibid., pp. 307-323. 

Ibid., p. 321. 

Ibid., pp. 334-344. 
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Trinity.Apart from its anthropological base and consequent methodological 
inadequacy for the question of Jesus knowledge, modern kenoticism offers 
useful insights into the nature of God's love. That Jesus should be viewed as a 
source of revelation concerning God's nature is entirely appropriate. Never¬ 
theless, it appears, despite efforts to parallel trinitarian life with the life of 
Jesus, that Jesus' life itself is viewed as purely human ontologically, however 
apt a reflection of the divine life. 

We return at this point to a much earlier handling of the question of Christ's 
two natures. Sixteenth and seventeenth century Lutheran theology, following 
Martin Chemnitz,^^ ascribed full possession of the divine attributes to Christ 
while "affirming a real renunciation (kenosis) of their use in the state of 
humiliation.Despite Pannenberg's severe criticisms that such a renuncia¬ 
tion excludes a "vital unity" of the two natures, it seems that this insight is a 
very useful one. Indeed it has strong affinities with Brunner's concept of the in¬ 
cognito of Christ without ahistorical overtones, and similarly it comports with 
Barth's concept of the acceptance of limitation in the incarnation. It avoids any 
jeopardy of the doctrine of the Trinity and immutability of essence and need 
not jeopardize the unity of the person quite so manifestly as Pannenberg 
asserts. Voluntary self-limitation is not inherently inconsistent with a unitary 
personality as may be seen on a purely human level. A person can choose not 
to exercise powers that he nonetheless possesses. It is acknowledged that this 
poses greater problems at the level of knowledge. How does one voluntarily 
stop knowing something only as it is brought to consciousness? The store of 
knowledge exceeds that which I actively know at any given moment. It might 
be argued, therefore, that Christ chose voluntarily to submit to the limitations 
of his human nature both in the process of storage and in active cognition, and 
in that sense was of necessity limited in knowledge. Yet as truly God he 
possessed in his divine nature an unlimites store of knowledge, and as such re¬ 
mained ominiscient in potential, though he voluntarily chose not to draw on 
such knowledge apart from his dependence on the Father and the Spirit. This 
suggestion is not without difficulties. How, for instance, are we to conceive 
then of Jesus searching his mind for something previously learned as a function 
of his person? Nonetheless, any effort to un'derstand Jesus as both God and 
man leads ultimately to mystery and unexplained facets. The view set forward 
here appears least susceptible to serious objections, preserving two natures in 
one person and a real incarnation. 

What then may be said about the parameters for Christological speech? The 
heart of Chalcedon—a real incarnation, the full humanity and deity of Christ, 
the unity of the hypostasis—sets important bounds. Yet Chalcedon need not 
require mere repetition of formula. The historical survey as a whole evidences 

Richard, "Kenotic Christology,” pp. 5-39; Macquarrie, "Kenoticism Reconsidered," pp. 115-124. 

Martin Chemnitz, De duabus naturis in Christo (1570). This work has recently been translated by J. A. 

O. Preus—The Two Natures of Christ (St. Louis: Concordia, 1971). Unfortunately, this work was not 

available to me at the time of writing; I am dependent upon Pannenberg's discussion— Jesus—God and 

Man. pp. 308-309. 

Pannenberg, Jesus—God and Man, p. 309. 
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faith struggling to understand the witness of scripture in the context of the 
witness of the church. Brunner and Barth clearly speak within the parameters 
of Chalcedon. Even Pannenberg, despite all his criticisms of Chalcedon and 
traditional Christology, remains within the heart of Chalcedon precisely 
because his effort is to find a methodology which will establish the central 
truths expressed there. Kenoticism, both old and new, tends to transgress the 
bounds of Jesus full deity. To the degree that it does it falls outside the proper 
parameters of Christological speech. Such a judgment, however, should not 
blind us to the valuable insights which kenoticism often brings to the humanity 
of Jesus. 

Regarding Jesus knowledge, it then appears necessary in faithfulness both to 
exegesis and theological reflection to impose the following parameters for 
discussion: 

1) the incarnation involved a genuine limitation upon Jesus' knowledge 
(Mk. 12:32); 

2) Jesus as a man grew and developed in his understanding (Lk. 2:52; Heb. 
5:8); 

3) such limitation in knowledge cannot involve a genuine shedding of om¬ 
niscience as an attribute without jeopardizing both the doctrine of the Trinity 
and Christ's full deity, therefore, such limitation must be volitional rather than 
essential; 

4) voluntary limitation within the context of essential omniscience must not 
be understood in such a way as to violate the unity of Christ's person. 
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WHAT WAS JESUS CALLED AT HIS BAPTISM? 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OF MARK 1.11 

by TITUS PRESLER 

1 . 

Christology in the words of the voice from heaven at Jesus baptism, as 
elsewhere in the New Testament, is both recollection and anticipation. In the 
first instance, imagery recalling the Old Testament is apparent in the words 
and naturally prompts inquiry into its sources. 

In Mark's account, probably the earliest,^ the voice from heaven says, Su ei 
ho huios mou ho agapetos, en soi eudokesa, "You are my only son; I am well- 
pleased with you." A number of issues stand out in the background to this say¬ 
ing. Does it in fact have sonship in view, perhaps on the model of a Royal 
Psalm (Ps. 2), or, as some have suggested, does its present form conceal an 
original pais, referring to the Suffering Servant of Isaiah? In its transmittal 
and/or construction of the saying, did the tradition work with the Hebrew 
scriptures or with Greek versions? What does agapetos mean, and what OT 
theme does it echo? In particular, does it recall the Suffering Servant or Isaac, 
son of Abraham? Finally, with what does the second clause of the saying, "I 
am well-pleased with you," resonate, Davidic or Suffering Servant themes? 

The first part of this study attempts to show that Mk. 1.11 and its parallels 
speak of Jesus sonship, in relation to God, by way of a Royal Psalm, 2.7; refer 
to sonship that is exclusive on the model of Isaac and Abraham, with the 
sacrificial overtones that relationship implies, and possibly refer to servant- 
hood on the model of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah. The second part of the 
study will treat the christology of the saying, and the third, the question 
whether this christology is adoptionist. 

Su ei ho huios mou ho agapetos, "You are my only son." Without the 
modifier agapetos, this first clause does resemble the Septuagint (LXX) version 
of the first clause of the sentence attributed to God in Ps. 2.7: Huios mou ei su, 
"You are my son."^ This resemblance prompted early church Fathers to hear in 
the voice an application to Jesus of the filial and royal themes of Ps. 2.7, as 
well as the later messianic associations of Judaism and the NT. ^ The practical¬ 
ly identical vocabulary, the second-person address and the prominence of Ps. 
2.7 in NT theology support association of the two texts. Altered word order at 

^ V. Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes and Indexes, 
2nd ed. (London: Macmillan, 1966), p. 158; C. E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), p. 51. The form of the saying at Mk. 1.11 is also the best- 
attested reading at Lk. 3.22. 

^ The following clause in Ps. 2.7 LXX, "Today have I begotten thee," appears unrelated to the baptismal 
saying. Its omission may be relevant to the question of adoptionism discussed below, however. 

^ B. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic: The Doctrinal Significance of the Old Testament Quotations 
(London: SCM Press, 1973), p. 140 n. 4. Ps. 2.7 is also quoted at Acts 13.33; Heb. 1.5; 5.5. 
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Mk. 1.11 need not be significant if, as I. H. Marshall suspects, the text is not 
dependent on the LXX,^ or if the order has been altered deliberately, say, to 
draw particular attention to Jesus. 

On the other hand, it has been suggested that huios did not originally stand 
in the tradition. Instead, it replaced an original pais, and the voice thus 
originally expressed a servant christology based on the opening line of the First 
Servant Song, Is. 42.1. In the LXX this reads: lakob ho pais mou, antilepsomai 
autou: Israel ho eklektos mou, prosedexato auton he psuche mou, "Jacob is 
my servant, I will help him: Israel is my chosen, my soul has accepted him."^ 

Noting that pais can mean either "servant" or "child," G. Dalman believed 
that at some point the latter meaning was seen in Is. 42.1 and the text was then 
applied to Ps. 2.7, presumably in a Greek-speaking environment. However, 
passages in Wisdom cited by Dalman to support this possibility have been 
questioned by I. H. Marshall, who, in the best recent treatment of Mk. 1.11, 
notes that the author of Wisdom was dependent on the Greek OT and hence 
was not governed by the meaning of ebed, "servant," in the Hebrew text.^ 

W. Bousset suggested that huios was substituted in order to place the entire 
life of Jesus under a messianic perspective and that this change was the first 
step in a development which climaxed in the introduction of the total wording 
of Ps. 2.7 in the Western variant of Lk. 3.22.^ It is curious that, if this were in¬ 
deed the course of development and if this development ran its course so early, 
such a "padiology" is as well represented as it is in the liturgy of the church in 
second-century texts he mentions. Martyrdom of Polycarp, Didache and 
Apostolic Constitutions. 

The presence of agapetos in Mk. 1.11 has figured prominently in this discus¬ 
sion. Bousset is joined by O. Cullmann and J. Jeremias in pressing the 
synonymity of agapetos (Mark) with eklektos (Isaiah) in order to strengthen - 
the connection between the two passages.® However, C. H. Turner showed in 
1926 that it is virtually certain that the use of agapetos in Mk. 1.11 carries 
rather the restricted meaning, "only," found in both classical and Hellenistic 
Greek.^ Hence the translation, "You are my only son," is adopted here instead 
of the "beloved son" of most translations. In showing that the two words are 
not synonymous, Marshall points out that the Hebrew bachir, "chosen," 
which lies back of eklektos in Is. 42.1 LXX, is nowhere else translated by 

^ I. H. Marshall, "Son of God or Servant of Yahweh — A Reconsideration of Mark 1.11," NTS 15 (1969): 
332-333. It will be observed that the present study, in its first section, follows Marshall's treatment in the 
ordering of material. 

® The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament and Apocrypha (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1972). 

® G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus (1909), pp. 276-280, cited by Marshall, p. 326. Marshall, p. 330. 

^ W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos: A History of the Belief in Christ from the Beginnings of Christianity to 
Irenaeus, trans. J. E. Steely (Nashville: Abingdon, 1970), p. 97 n. 70. 

® Ibid.; O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, trans. J. K. S. Reid (London: SCM Press, 1950), p. 

17; T. D. N. T., s.v. “Pais Theou," by J. Jeremias, p. 701. 

^ C. H. Turner, “Ho Huios Mou ho Agapetos," JTS 27 (1926): 113-129. 
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agapetos except in Mt. 12.18.^® This text reads: Idou ho pais mou hon eretisa, 
ho agapetos mou eis hon eudokesen he psuche mou, '"Behold my servant 
whom I have chosen, my beloved with whom my soul is well-pleased" (RSV). 
Given the non-equivalence of eklektos and agapetos, it is difficult not to see 
the sentence as a somewhat awkward assimilation to the Marcan text.^^ 
Pursuing this point further, at Jn. 1.34 eklektos appears as a variant for 
huios in the Baptist's testimony, "...this is the Son of God." (RSV).^^ At Lk. 
9.35 another form, eklelegmenos, appears in place of agapetos in the words of 
the voice from heaven at Jesus' transfiguration. These instances might be 
thought to demonstrate similar meaning of the two words. The evidence is dif¬ 
ficult to evaluate, but these alternative forms indicate not so much that ekletos 
and agapetos are synonymous variants as that they are interpretive variants. 
Certainly eklektos at Jn. 1.34, understood as a reference to Is. 42.1, would 
comport well with the outspoken testimony to Jesus' role as a vicarious suf¬ 
ferer (the "Lamb of God") in the Baptist's words.Divergent intepretive tradi¬ 
tions attempting to clarify the words may also account for the otherwise 
curious fact that, while the best attested reading at Lk. 9.35, calls Jesus God's 
Chosen (eklelegmenos), it is also in Luke that the strongest Davidic sonship 
variant is found, at 3.22, where the Western reading has the baptismal voice 
repeat the entire relevant sentence from Ps. 2.7. 

A reference to Ps. 2.7 at Mk. 1.11 is disputed by R. Fuller on different 
grounds. He argues that such a reference cannot be in view because his 
traditio-critical analysis leaves room only for usage of Ps. 2.7 with reference to 
the Parousia in earliest Palestinian Christianity. However, nowhere does he 
substantiate this view; it remains an untested assumption.Both Fuller and 
Jeremias believe that the tradition of the voice arose in Palestinian Christianity 
and that the saying is based on the Hebrew text of Is. 42.1.^^ In a very strong 
argument against the postulation of an original pais behind huios, Marshall 
observes that if the saying is indeed based on the Hebrew text, it is surprising 
that the interpretation of an ambiguous pais was not governed by the memory 
of the original abdi. He notes that in the second century A.D., Greek-speaking 
Judaism began to translate ebed by doulos instead of pais, demonstrating that 
the correct interpretation of ebed was known and maintained. 

Marshall, p. 333. 

Marshall, p. 333. G. D. Kilpatrick, "The Order of Some Noun and Adjective Phrases in the New 
Testament," NovT 5 (1962): 113, argues persuasively that in Mt. 12.18, as in Mk. 1.11, agapetos is not to 
be thought of as a distinct title but as modifying, in the case of Mt. 12.18, pais. 

Other variant readings at Jn. 1.34 which give the appearance that eklektos is a variant for agapetos rather 
than for huios (Marshall, p. 328) should be attributed to conflation. Ho huios has early and wide attesta¬ 
tion at Jn. 1.34. It is given a "B" rating of certainty by K. Aland et al., eds.. The Greek New Testament, 
3rd ed. (New York: United Bible Societies, 1975), ad loc. 

G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1951), 
p. 38. 

R. H. Fuller, The Foundations of New Testament Christology (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1965), p. 169 and elsewhere. 

Fuller, p. 170; Jeremias, p. 701. 

Marshall, p. 330. 
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In defense of a reference to Ps. 2.7, Marshall also argues that generally the 
NT meaning of pais is ''servant" to "child" took place early enough to affect 
the pre-Marcan tradition, that pais was not so unpopular as Jeremias makes 
out in arguing for an early doctrinal preference for huios (see the later 
liturgical use of pais noted above), and that no other NT texts conceal an 
original pais.^'^ 

The question of what Greek text of the OT lies back of the saying deserves 
attention. In a departure from previous discussion of the text, Marshall argues 
that it need not have been dependent on the LXX. The idea is not developed or 
supported, but it gains some plausibility in connection with eudokesa, which 
appears in the second clause of Mk. 1.11. In seeking its background, Marshall 
notes that in the Greek OT versions of Symmachus, Theodotian and Aquila 
eudokesa appears in the third clause of Is. 42.1, replacing the LXX prosedexato 
auton he psuche mou, "My soul has accepted him."^® 

There is circumstantial, but not insignificant, evidence in the baptismal nar¬ 
rative that the tradition was operating in proximity to the Hebrew text of the 
OT or a different Greek version(s). (1) Citing the parting of the heavens which 
accompanied Jesus' baptismal experience, Mark uses the word schizomenous, 
a form of schizo, which, though in the passive means "to become divided," has 
overtones of splitting and tearing.This dramatic term contrasts with the 
paler verb anoigo, "to open," used in Luke's and Matthew's parallels. Now the 
Hebrew of Is. 64.1, "O that thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down..." 
(RSV) has qara'ta for this parting of the heavens, which denotes a "tearing 
up."^° The LXX, by contrast, uses anoigo to denote this.^^ 

(2) Elements of Jesus' baptismal experience conform to the formula for 
revelation scenes in OT and intertestamental literature — the parting of the 
heavens, the voice and the conferring of the Spirit, among other elements. 
Mark speaks of the Spirit as descending eis, "into," Jesus, though this is 
regularly discounted by translators and rendered "upon." Luke, Matthew and 
John shift to epi, "upon," here, though it is notable that Luke seems to recall a 
descent eis Jesus, when, in his account of the temptation, he speaks of "Jesus, 
full of the Holy Spirit" returning from his baptism at the Jordan (Lk. 4.1). It is 
possible that the descent of the Spirit eis Jesus recalls a form of Spirit posses¬ 
sion found in OT prophesy but inadequatley rendered by the LXX. For in¬ 
stance, Ez. 2.2 reads, "The Spirit entered into me" (RSV). The hi of the Hebrew 
text clearly justifies this translation, but the LXX renders it thus: Kai elthen ep' 

Marshall, pp. 331-332. 

Marshall, pp. 333, 334, 333. M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 

Clarendon, 1967), p. 128, appears to have the same versional evidence in view. 

W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Tastament, trans. W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), s.v. 

E. L. Holliday, ed., A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: 

William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1971), s.v. Qara. 

These data have been noticed also by I. Buse, "The Markan Account of the Baptism of Jesus and Isaiah 

LXIII," JTS 7 (1965):74-75, and he argues strongly for a connection between Jesus' baptism, with the say¬ 
ing at Mk. 1.11, and this section of Isaiah, Such a recollection is not out of the question. 
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eme pneuma, "And the Spirit came upon me." 

Thus Mark appears to diverge from LXX ways of expressing similar data at 
just those points where Matthew and Luke appear to follow the LXX, even to 
the point of reworking, perhaps unconsciously, the tradition received from 
Mark. This supports the view that the saying at Mk. 1.11 as well may not be 
dependent on the LXX and may instead be working either in proximity to the 
Hebrew text or to a Greek version more nearly approximating it. If so, inquiry 
into the derivation of Mk. 1.11, an inquiry some scholars have relinquished as 
simply too tenuous, is made even more uncertain, for the evidence of other 
versions is fragmentary. Nevertheless, the inquiry must proceed on the basis of 
known information, for independence from the LXX need not imply un¬ 
familiarity with it or exclusive dependence on other sources. However, 
underlying all conclusions must be the proviso that the uncertainty of what lies 
back of the tradition of Mark makes such conslusions tentative. 

There is in the pre-Christian literature no coupling of agapetos with pais in 
its limited sense of exclusiveness, "only." This further militates against the 
likelihood of pais underlying huios at Mk. 1.11 and means, moreover, that we 
must look elsewhere for the source of agapetos. Turner s work demonstrated 
that this form has a strong tradition in the sense of ''only" sons and daughters 
in the Greek language, both classical and Hellenistic. The obvious example in 
the Greek is God's words to Abraham in Gen. 22 regarding the sacrifice of his 
son Isaac. Gen. 22.2 LXX reads: "Labe ton huion sou ton agapeton, hon 
egapesas, ton Isaak ..which in the standard edition is translated, "Take thy 
son, the beloved one, whom thou hast loved—Isaac..." Grammatically, this 
passage, containing the aorist participle as well as the adjective, is paradigmatic 
of Turner's thesis: agapetos must be translated by "only," not by "beloved." In 
the same narrative, Gen. 22.12 and 22.16 contain similar references. 

The Akedah, as the Binding of Isaac was called, was not too obscure in 
Jewish thought to have exercised an influence on the form of the saying at Mk. 
1.11. Indeed, as will be seen below, Jewish exegesis underwent an extraor¬ 
dinary development, investigated thoroughly by G. Vermes, in which Isaac 
was regarded as the proto-typical voluntary, vicarious sufferer, whose 
sacrifice had a permanent redemptive effect on the people of Israel, in virtue of 
which sacrifice God's major saving acts had occurred and in memory of which 
all subsequent temple and liturgical sacrifices took place, including the 
Passover. 

Yet one must ask, with P. Bretscher, how could the Abraham-Isaac 
typology form such a basic and widespread tradition as the voice from heaven 
without leaving its mark elsewhere?^^ In fact, it left a considerable mark. 

C. F. D. Moule, The Gospel According to Mark (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), p. 12; 

D. E. Nineham, The Gospel of St. Mark (New York: Seabury Press, 1963), pp. 62-63; both take 

minimalist positions respecting the saying on the view that little, if anything, can be asserted positively 

about its derivation. Marshall, p. 335, believes his inquiry reduces only to a "set of probabilities.” 

G. Vermes, "Redemption and Genesis XXII" in Scripture and Tradition in Judaism, 2nd ed. (Leiden; E. J. 

Brill, 1973), pp. 193-227. 

P. G. Bretscher, "Exodus 4.22-23 and the Voice from Heaven," JBL 87 (1968): 305. 
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Testament of Levi 18.6-7, in an apparently Christian messianic interpolation, 
seems to interpret the baptism in this typology: 'The heavens shall be opened: 
and from the temple of glory shall come upon him sanctification, with the 
Father's voice as from Abraham to Isaac. And the glory of the Most High shall 
be uttered over him, and the spirit of understanding and sanctification shall 
rest upon him in the water."^5 Considering the prominence of the Adedah in 
the OT relationship of Abraham to Isaac, it is difficult not to see here a 
reference not only to a filial relationship but one with overtones of agony and 
sacrifice on the part of both father and son. Vermes work suggests the enor¬ 
mous implications the Akedah may have had in the development of the NT 
view of atonement and redemption. J. J. Daly has recently compiled an exten¬ 
sive list of NT texts which certainly, probably or possibly draw from the 
Akedah; he considers Mk. 1.11, 9.7 (the transfiguration) and their parallels as 
probable references; Vermes considers them certain.While, for the most 
part, the Akedah typology is not explicit in the NT, it comports well with the 
NT theme of God sacrificing his Son (see the Adkedah theme in Jn. 3.16; Rom. 
4.25; 5.8; 8.32). Expressed implicitly, it is muted before the dominant theme of 
the voluntary, vicarious suffering of the Suffering Servant. 

The final clause of the voice's words, en soi eudokesa, is an expression of 
God's favor and is usually translated to the effect, "with thee I am well 
pleased" (RSV). J. E. Schweitzer suggests as a source 2 Sam. 22.20, a portion of 
David's song of deliverance which in the LXX reads: Kai exelage me eis 
platusmon, kai exeileto me, hoti eudokesen en emoi, "And he brought me into 
a wide place, and rescued me, because he delighted in me."^^ This is a strong 
suggestion in that it retains the connection with Davidic kingship. The argu¬ 
ment for a connection with Is. 42.1 was not particularly strong until Marshall's 
citation of eudokesa for the LXX prosdechomai in other Greek versions of the 
OT.28 

The derivation is most uncertain here. It is true that 2 Sam. 22.20 does not 
play a prominent role in the New Testament, as Marshall rightly observes, but 
it is for confirmation of a typology, not references to a certain verse for which 
we must seek. There is no lack of Davidic typology in the New Testament, and 
the combining of Ps. 2.7 with Gen. 22 might be quite natural. Of course, there 
is no lack of a Servant typology either. This question cannot be resolved. 

The defense of Is. 42.1 as the source of the words of the voice has rested par¬ 
tially on the fact that what we have thus far considered in that verse is follow¬ 
ed by, "I have put my Spirit upon him, he will bring forth justice to the Gen¬ 
tiles" LXX (similar in Masoretic text). The descent of the Spirit at the baptism 
would thus seem to constitute a prophesy-fulfilment motif continued from 

R. H. Charles, ed., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English with Introduc¬ 
tions and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books (Oxford: Clarendon, 1913). 

R. J. Daly, "The Soteriological Significance of the Sacrifice of Isaac,” CBQ 39 (1977): 66-75; 68-71. 

Vermes, pp. 222-223. 
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Mk. 1.2-3. The question of the descent of the Spirit will be discussed more ful¬ 
ly below, but it should be observed that the impartation of the Spirit was 
equally present in Messianic expectations^^ and the fact that they do not coin¬ 
cide with messianic reference adduced for the words of the voice shows 
nothing, for multiple resonances are obviously possible. For the other side, it 
should be observed that few, if any, of the pre-Christian messianic passages 
speak of the Spirit upon an individual, whereas Is. 42.1 speaks of it upon the 
Servant. 

It is surprising that instead of Is. 42.1, Is. 41.8 has not been seized upon: Su 
de Israel pais mou lakob, kai hon exelexamen sperma Abraama hon egapesa, 
''But thou, Israel, art my servant Jacob, and he whom I have chosen, the seed 
of Abraham, whom I have loved..." The second-person direct address brings 
this closer to Mk. 1.11, yet there is still little reason to suppose an original pais 
there. However, the kinship between servanthood and sonship in another 
passage from Isaiah, 44.1-2, strengthens the view that the Suffering Servant 
motif is not entirely absent from Mk. 1.11. 

In sum, the result of this lexical investigation is that Mk. 1.11 and its 
parallels refer to Jesus' sonship, in relation to God, by way of a Royal Psalm, 
2.7, sonship that is exclusive, likely on the model of Abraham and Isaac, and 
just possibly a reference to servanthood on the model of the Suffering Servant 
of Isaiah. This analysis differs from others which stress Ps. 2.7 alone (the 
Fathers), Is. 42 alone (Jeremias), both (Marshall, Cullmann), or Gen. 22 and 
Is. 42 (Vermes, Daly). 


IT 

Given this set of resonances with the OT, what is the christology expressed 
in the words of the voice? It should be observed that, while the words do pro¬ 
claim something about Jesus, they first proclaim something to him.^° It is clear 
that Jesus is being addressed in a manner that assumes or asserts a filial rela¬ 
tionship between him and God.^^ Further, this relationship is exclusive; Jesus is 
in some sense God's only Son. This is not paralleled in OT statements at- 

T. Levi 18; T. Judah 24; Is. 11.2; Is. 61.1. Other prophesies of an outpouring of the Spirit include: Joel 
2.28; Is. 32.15; Ez. 36.25-27; 37.14; 39.29. 

The trend toward the objectification of Jesus' experience in the parallel gospel accounts supports the 
general scholarly consensus that Mark's account is primary. The unevenness of the trend is interesting: 
Matthew implies that only Jesus saw the dove, while Luke implies a physical dove seen by all; yet it is 
Matthew who transmits the words from heaven as a third-person general announcement, while Luke re¬ 
tains the second-person announcement to Jesus. Bretscher, p. 302, is perhaps alone (though Bultmann 
may agree) in arguing for the priority of the third-person account; the case is weak, and on this account 
his argument for a connection with Ex. 4.22-23 is unsuccessful. W. L. Lane, Commentary on the Gospel 
of Mark (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1974), pp. 54-57, likewise presses the Ex¬ 
odus and true Israelite motifs too hard. 

It is evident that the voice is God's and that thus the category in question is "Son of God." Most 
pseudepigrapha and other literature where a voice is coupled with an opening of the heavens mention 
God or an angel as the speaker. That a voice whose speaker is undesignated is the voice of God is in¬ 
dicated by the Bath-qol tradition in Judaism, wherein a conception of a voice approximating an echo was 
associated with the reception of the speech of God. See Taylor, Mark, p. 161. 
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tributed to God, with respect to either God's people or an individual. 

Does this designation imply consciousness of a specially close relationship to 
God, a designation of Messianic sonship, or both? 

There is reason to suppose the narrative of the voice did have a place in the 
consciousness of Jesus. That Jesus was baptized by John seems certain from the 
difficulty this occasioned in the early church, which wrestled with the question 
of how Jesus could undergo a baptism for the remission of sins.^^ Given this 
difficulty, the special importance given Jesus' baptismal experience in every 
gospel, such that in some form or other it inaugurates his work, is difficult to 
explain unless it had some basis in Jesus' experience. The tradition that Jesus 
experienced a revelation at his baptism that was important to his sense of iden¬ 
tity and ministry thus probably originated with Jesus himself.^^ Parallel 
language in accounts of revelatory experiences in the Old Testament and in- 
tertestamental literature point to this being a visionary experience, though, as 
Cranfield insists, "not an empty dream but a real communication from 
God."^^ At the very least, it may be asserted that the baptismal account is pre¬ 
eminently an expression of Jesus' self-understanding, though perhaps only in¬ 
cipient at the actual time of the baptism. 

The gospel tradition indicates that Jesus did have a consciousness of filial 
relationship to one whom he termed the Father, particularly in prayer, and 
that this relationship had a closeness expressed in mutual knowledge and iden¬ 
tity of will. Moreover, there was a uniqueness to this relationship which Jesus 
expressed by speaking of his Father, thereby distinguishing it from the rela¬ 
tionship others had with God their Father.^^ Thus in his life and teaching can 
be discerned a filial consciousness that is in continuity with the saying of the 
voice at his baptism. 

Whether Jesus actually had this unique filial consciousness before or even at 
his baptismal revelation is uncertain. The baptism is a plausible starting point 

Bretscher, pp. 306-307, believes that prototokos, as used of God's relation to his people Israel, gradually 
gave way to or was supplemented by agapetos, reflecting a concern lest God's exclusive relationship with 
his people be compromised. He cites 2 Esdras 6.58; Ps. So. 13.9, and a Qumran text. Yet there seems no 
antecedent for the ascription of exclusive sonship (of God) to an individual. 

See Gospel of Hebrews fragment in Jerome's Commentary on Isaiah, trans. in R. G. Hamerton-Kelly, 
Pre-Existence, Wisdom and the Son of Man (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973). Mt. 3.14-15 
is often interpreted in similar terms. The early difficulty experienced by the church weakens the view that 
the baptismal narrative is legendary, as in R. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans, J. 
Marsh (New York and Evanston: Harper and Row, 1963), p. 247, and the relevance of oriental parallels 
adduced by Bousset, p. 83. 

Cranfield, p. 51; W. F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (London: S. P. C. K., 
1948), p. 29. V. Taylor, The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching (London: Macmillan, 1958), p. 
167, sees attribution of the story to the early church as more conjectural than attribution to Jesus. For an 
opposing view see Bultmann, p. 248. 

Cranfield, pp. 52-53, 51; Flemington, p. 29; vs. Bultmann, p. 248. The opening of the heavens with 
various accompaniments (the Spirit, a voice, visual imagery, a carrying up, receipt of mission et al.) is 
the classic typology in biblical and extra-biblical literature for a vision; see Is. 64.1; Ez. 1.1; 1.3; 2.1; 2.2; 
2.3; T. Judah 24.2f; T. Levi 18.1; T. Levi 2.6; 5.1; 1 En. 11.1; 2 Bar. 22.2; Jn. 1.51; Acts 7.56; 10.11; Rev. 
4.1; 11.19; 19.11. The parallels deserve more study. 
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The Christology of the New Testament, trans. S. C. Guthrie and C. A. M. Hall (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1975), pp. 286-288. 
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for such a relationship of self-understanding. As J. D. G. Dunn argues, Jesus' 
consciousness of being God's Son "must have crystallized at some point in his 
life. Why should the traditions unanimously fasten on this episode...if they 
had no reason for making the link and many reasons against it?"^^ Jesus' 
understanding of his baptismal experience may not have been immediate,^® yet 
its close temporal relationship to the start of his ministry indicates that he was 
not slow to act on its implications. The fact, as he perceived it, that he was ad¬ 
dressed by God in this context of a mass movement supplemented and perhaps 
authenticated the words of the voice. In this sense, the saying did not simply 
produce conviction but inaugurated a relationship (that is, if the relationship 
was not already present). 

If consciousness of a unique father-son relationship is thus primary to the 
baptismal scene, either at the time or as later understood by Jesus, it is clear 
that Cullmann is correct in observing that the Synoptic designation "Son of 
God" did not grow out of a perception of Jesus' messianic dignity.Yet that 
does not eliminate the possibility of a messianic motif at the baptism. The use 
of a known title from Judaism, evidenced in the echo of Ps. 2.7, makes it clear 
that Jesus is being designated something, either along with or in virtue of his 
filial relationship to the speaker, God. 

On its own terms Ps. 2.7, likely part of a coronation piece, may be 
understood as expressing the divine legitimation of David's kingship and 
dynasty found in 2 Sam. 7.10.^® Further, as R. Fuller notes, citing 4QFlor. 
10-14 from Qumran, the designation "Son of God" "was just coming into use 
as a messianic title in pre-Christian Judaism.Moule observes, "Whether or 
not 'Son of God' and 'Messiah' were seen as synonymous then, it is certainly 
demonstrable that to be God's Son was one of the Messiah's characteristics.'"^^ 

In sum, the Father-Son relationship must be regarded as primary in Jesus' 
designation as Son of God at baptism. That filial title could not fail to have 
been interpreted messianically. Yet the messianic designation does not exhaust 
the content of the title, for here the filial relationship to God is the foundation 
of the Messianic designation and role. 

It is doubtful that in the earliest tradition divinity was ascribed to Jesus on 
the basis of his designation as Son of God. OT background to the expression is 

Dunn, p. 63. 

Dunn, p. 65. 

Cullmann, Christology, p. 274. 

E. Lohse, “Huios, "T. D. N. T., vol. 8, p. 349-350. 

E. Schweitzer, Huios tou Theou," T. D. N. T., vol 8, p. 368, cites Targum on Ps. 2.7 as evidence. 
Cullmann, Christology, p. 274 n. 6, observes Dalman's caution with regard to whether Ps. 2.7 was inter¬ 
preted messianically in Jewish circles. 

Fuller, p. 32. "Son of God" appears in an apocalyptic context in 4QpsDan A^, but a negative judgment 
on its messianic relevance is rendered by J. A. Fitzmyer, "The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the 
Study of the New Testament," NTS 20 (1973-74): 393-394. 

C. F. D. Moule, The Origin of Christology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), p. 28. One 
may with caution cite the high priest's question at Mk. 14.61. 
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suggestive in this regard, though naturally not definitive for the gospel. There 
is nothing to suggest transcendence, either in terms of divine conception or 
identity of substance in OT usage. Application of the title to the people of 
Israel, the Righteous Remnant and the King are the uses most relevant in the 
present study; in none, Lohse observes, is sonship by nature or indissoluble.^^ 
If it is correct that the account of Jesus experience at baptism is original with 
Jesus, rather than a fabrication of the early church, it is the more unlikely that 
divinity was alluded to; this simple narrative marks rather an event in Jesus' 
consciousness as a man before God and of the role God planned for him.^^ 

Yet ascription of divinity is demonstrably early on the evidence of the 
christological hymns, though none of them speaks specifically in terms of son- 
ship. It is possible that Mark considers "Son of God" to have overtones of 
divinity. It has often been observed that Son of God christology is prominent 
in this gospel: the evangelist sets out specifically to demonstrate that Jesus is 
the Son of God (1.1); he brackets Jesus' ministry between acclamations that he 
is such (1.11; 15.39); it is the highest claim he makes for Jesus.It is notable 
that Mark does not explain Jesus' status as Son of God, and thus no definitive 
statement can be made of his view. However, his account of Jesus' ministry 
and relationship to God appears to accord Jesus a status that approximated 
divinity: Jesus forgives sin, exorcises demons, has unique knowledge of God 
and obeys his will perfectly.*^^ 

Yet this overtone must be attributed to the evangelist rather than to the 
tradition.^® Cullman is correct in concluding, "Mark apparently has a very 
special understanding of the fact that it ('Son of God') expresses the most secret 
and final revelation of the person and work of Jesus.However, we must 
regard this understanding as a development, albeit legitimate, of the life and 
teaching of Jesus. If Jesus interpreted his baptismal experience so as to hint at 
his divinity, there is no evidence of it. 

With respect to the theme of servanthood, we have seen that the attempt to 
delineate a clear and direct lexical link to the Suffering Servant Songs of Isaiah 
is problematic, though some relationship is possible. Thus the thesis that Jesus 
was at his baptism invested with the role of the Isaiaic Servant cannot be held 
with the certainty some have maintained. 

Lohse, p. 352. 

Dunn, 38. 

Taylor, Person of Christ, p. 7. 

L. S. Hay, "The Son-of-God Christology in Mark," JBR 32 (1964): 110, errs in the direction of supposing 

Jesus' sonship to be practically exhausted by obedience. 

For other views see Nineham, p. 48; V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus (London: Macmillan, 1966), pp. 

69-70. 

Cullman, Christology, p. 294, observes that this awareness on Mark's part expressed itself in reserve 
regarding the title, a reserve consistent with Jesus' own reserve. For a similar pre-Christian reserve in the 
use of the title in Judaism, see Lohse, p. 360. 

Cullmann, Baptism, pp. 17-18; Christology, p. 283; Taylor, Mark, pp. 159-161; Lampe, p. 37. 
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However, the clear link with Gen. 22 points to a theme finally little different 
from the servant theme and, if anything, more inclusive. The voice from 
heaven traditionally has been explored almost exclusively as it related to Jesus, 
and thus only half of the Father-Son relationship evident in the revelation has 
been illuminated. Its character as an announcement to and about Jesus has 
obscured its character as an announcement by God concerning himself and his 
action — that is, if the vision is taken as a straightforward revelation — or, at 
least, as a saying about God's action, if the account is primarily an expression 
of Jesus understanding. 

The link with Gen. 22 illuminates the divine dimension. The pathos of the 
Genesis account derives largely from the fact that Isaac was Abraham's only 
son. As Abraham was commanded to sacrifice his only son, so at Jesus' bap¬ 
tism God relinquishes his only Son. As the aspect of sacrifice is deepened by 
Issac's status as agapetos, so also the saying of Mk. 1.11, by echoing agapetos, 
implicitly brings the sacrificial theme into play. 

This interpretation asserts more, not less, for the baptismal saying than does 
an analysis based on a supposed reference of Is. 42.1. It will be demonstrated 
below that a mission for Jesus is implied by the saying. The new perspective 
does not displace that mission; it assumes it. God, either actually or as perceiv¬ 
ed by Jesus, not only invests him with a mission but sets that mission in the 
context of the divine action of relinquishing and sacrificing this Son with 
whom he has a unique filial relationship, this Messiah. The voice includes the 
Son's work but adds what that work means to him who ordains it. It is a first- 
person account of the second clause of Jn. 3.16, "that he gave his only- 
begotten (monogenes) Son." It has, as well, an echo in Rom. 8.32: "He who 
did not spare his own Son but gave him up for us all." It may be on account of 
this orientation to the saying's utterer that the story lacks, as Bultmann 
observes, the receiver-oriented elements of OT calling stories: there is no word 
about the inner experience of Jesus, no explicit word of commission to the per¬ 
son called and no answer from him.^^ 

It should be observed, however, that there is an implicit commission. Son- 
ship itself, as inherited from the OT, carries the obligation of obedience, not 
incidentally, but as one of its chief features. Lohse isolates two main features 
of OT sonship to God as it relates to the people of God: on the one hand, 
distance, involving God's dominion, his legal claim which entails obedience, 
and the son's subjection; and, on the other hand, God's kindness and love for 
the son.it notable that Jesus himself interprets his sonship in terms of obe¬ 
dience. L. S. Hay exaggerates the evidence of Mark when he terms "Son of 
God" a title of humiliation, but his analysis illuminates the striking coin¬ 
cidence of humiliation with use of that title in the gospel. Obedience is par¬ 
ticularly prominent in the baptismal and crucifixion instances (1.11 and 
15.29), according to Hay; anticipated or actual suffering is coupled with others 
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Further, Jesus may well have interpreted his own baptism in terms of suffer¬ 
ing. At Mk. 10.38, '' 'Are you able to be baptized with the baptism with which 
I am baptized?' and Lk. 12.50, " 'I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how I am constrained until it is accomplished!' " (RSV) Jesus connects baptism 
with his death. G. W. H. Lampe makes a good case for this metaphor as not in¬ 
cidental but as arising out of Jesus' own experience of baptism. 

Additional insight into the mission implied for Jesus by the voice is provided 
by "Isaac's side" of the Akedah typology. Jewish exegetical development of the 
Adedah has been investigated exhaustively by G. Vermes.He shows that in 
the Targumic Haggadah the principal focus of the story shifts from the obe¬ 
dience of Abraham to the action of Isaac, who is portrayed as not only consen¬ 
ting in the sacrifice of himself but urging his father on, and so sacrificing 
himself voluntarily rather than submitting passively. Moreover, Abraham is 
represented as praying that the binding of Isaac will be remembered by God on 
behalf of Isaac's children, to the end that their sins will be forgiven and they 
will be delivered from distress (elsewhere Isaac himself speaks to this effect). 
That this interpretation was already traditional in the first century AD is 
demonstrated by similar material in Josephus, IV Maccabees, and Pseudo- 
Philo.^^ In midrashic literature, this redemptive virtue of the Binding of Isaac is 
recalled in the context of the major saving events of Jewish history. Indeed, it 
is through the merit of Isaac that God saved, as, for instance, at the first 
Passover, where God's words, "And when I see the blood, I will pass over 
you" (Ex. 12.13), are interpreted, "I see the blood of the Binding of Isaac.In 
this vein, rabbinic literature associates the Akedah with the Passover festival 
to the extent that. Vermes writes, "The saving virtue of the Passover lamb pro¬ 
ceeded from the merits of that first lamb, the son of Abraham, who offered 
himself upon the altar.Concerning the temple sacrifices, rabbinic writings 
clearly show that sacrifice was seen as a memorial of Isaac's self-oblation, and 
to this end the sacrifice of Isaac was sometimes represented as having been ac¬ 
tually performed rather than prevented. "In short, the Binding of Isaac was 
thought to have played a unique role in the whole economy of the salvation of 
Israel, and to have a permanent redemptive effect on behalf of its people. The 
merits of his sacrifice were experienced by the Chosen People in the past, in¬ 
voked in the present, and hoped for at the end of time."^^ 

Hay, p. 108. The coincidence of the title with humiliation is explained by the dynamic of reserve (see n. 

49 above): Jesus (and Mark) use the title in contexts which provide opportunity for reinterpretation and 

thus guard against misinterpretation. 
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had its origin in Jesus. 

Vermes, pp. 193-218. 

Vermes, p. 202 

Mekhilta I, p. 57, quoted in Vermes, p. 206. 

Vermes, p. 215. 

Vermes, p. 208. 
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In this extraordinary interpretive context, it is clear that Jesus, designated 
Son at his baptism, received his mission qua son and not necessarily qua ser¬ 
vant, though, as noted, there may have been overtones of servanthood. The 
existing tradition concerning Isaac and recollection of the Akedah by the voice 
were sufficient to make Jesus' baptism anticipatory of the vicarious, voluntary 
suffering he was to undergo and of the redeeming merit that would thereby ac¬ 
crue to the people of Israel. Simply put, Jesus is the new Isaac. What 
distinguishes Mk. 1 from Gen. 22 with its Jewish interpretation, of course, is 
that God takes Abraham's part, and the one who is both sacrificed and 
sacrifices himself is God's own Son. Vermes notes that Gen. 22 and Is. 53 were 
associated with each other in pre-Christian times and points out that, 
therefore, if Jesus thought of himself in terms of one of the two concepts, the 
other was likely also involved; since he did consider himself in terms of the 
Suffering Servant, he must also have been aware of his relation to the role of 
Isaac.This suggests that Jesus' subsequent use of the concept of baptism in 
relation to his death arose not only out of its contemporary function of 
spiritual cleansing, which alone does not explain the vicarious nature of his se¬ 
cond "baptism," but out of the historical association within his own life of 
baptism and investiture with the role and mission of Isaac. It is interesting that 
the Synoptics, by including the voice from heaven, do, as already noted, 
restore the Abrahamic motif of the Akedah as well as Isaac's role. In focusing 
only on the "Lamb of God," the Fourth Gospel, by contrast, appears to keep 
pace with the fuller rabbinic development, which focused more and more ex¬ 
clusively on Isaac. 

Passing briefly over a large question, it is certain that these elements of 
sacrifice, obedience and suffering eliminate Hellenistic "Sons of God" or 
"divine men" as sources for the Son of God designation at Mk. 1.11. Jesus' son- 
ship is not depicted primarily in terms of the wonder-working savior on which 
the Hellenistic concept was primarily dependent. 

These interpretive results indicate that the sonship of the saying represents 
the first step in the reinterpretation, not of servanthood in the direction of 
messiahship, but of messianic sonship in the direction of obedient suffering. 
The reinterpretation was occasioned by the Jewish expectation of a Messiah 
whose activity would be confined to an earthly setting in which, having royal 
lineage, he would act as a political king and so usher in the end time.^^ 

The saying designates both identity and function. Designation as Messiah 
recalls the exalted identity evident in the OT sources, but, in view of the mes- 

Vermes, pp. 202-203, 223. 

Cullmann, Christology, pp. 276-278; Hay, p. 108; M. Hengel, The Son of God (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1976), trans. John Bowden, pp. 17-41. 

This conclusion is supported by the general context of the baptismal narratives in the Synoptics, where 
the baptism is followed by temptation in which the key issue is how Jesus is to interpret his designation as 
Son of God. It may be that the temptation narrative does not appear in the Fourth Gospel because the 
reinterpretation is presented as an accomplished fact from the start: "Behold the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sin of the world" (Jn. 1.29; RSV). 

Cullman, Christology, p. 117. 
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sianic expectations of the time, it is primarily a functional category here. It 
contributes to the content of Son of God, but the latter is not exhausted by it. 
Unique filial relationship to God, perhaps incipient and anticipatory of subse¬ 
quent expression, is the content of the identity designated by the title. At the 
same time, sonship has implicit overtones of obedience and mission, which, on 
the model of Gen. 22, entail voluntary self-sacrifice and vicarious suffering. 
Explicitly, however, the sacrificial theme is bound up with the Godhead's 
statement concerning his own action: at this point, it is the Father who 
sacrifices. 


III. 

With these conclusions in hand we turn finally to the question whether Mk. 
1.11 represents an adoptionist christology, that is, whether Jesus became 
something he previously was not at his baptism. R. Bultman speaks of an 
"adoptionist ring," especially since, in the language of oriental law, the expres¬ 
sion, "Thou art my son," meant acceptance as a son.^^ Analyzing the data in 
more detail, Lohse observes that while Ps. 2.7 is usually construed as an adop¬ 
tion formula, its source is not in the adoption of an alien but in the 
acknowledgment of a child of a concubine, either by the father or by the 
childless wife.^^ It is at least possible, then, that the expression at Mk. 1.11 
speaks of a relationship that already has some history, rather than of a relation 
begun at that moment. 

As noted above, explicit and implicit designations of Jesus do not exhaust 
the content of the saying; these are rather placed in the context of God's divine 
action. That the focus is thus not exclusively on Jesus mitigates the "adop¬ 
tionist ring" by indicating that something new, his sacrificial action, is being 
expressed by God (or understood about God, if the saying is simply a state¬ 
ment of Jesus' consciousness). This makes most sense in the context of a rela¬ 
tionship that already has some history. 

That this was historically so cannot be established with certainty. The con¬ 
versation between Jesus and John before his baptism at Mt. 3.14-15 assumes a 
Jesus already conscious of a divine calling, which possibly included vicarious 
suffering on the model of Is. 53. Serious objections to the authenticity of this 

The degree to which sonship and messiahship are integrated in Mark's christology is problematic. If the 
evidence appears ambivalent or vaccilating, it may be that, as Moule observes, "the words and practices 
of Jesus himself, together with the fact of the Cross and its sequel, presented the friends of Jesus...with a 
highly complex, multivalent set of associations already adhering to the single word, 'Son'," Origin, pp. 
30-31. 

Bultmann, pp. 248, 253. 

Lohse, p. 351. Though its relevance to the adoptionism debate is questionable, the case for eudokein be¬ 
ing preeminently an expression of God's sovereign choice or selection has been greatly overstated. The 
Old Testament texts cited by G. Schrenk, "Eudokeo,” T, D. N. T. ii, pp. 738-740, do not contain usage 
which signifies election, but rather usage which signifies simply God's favor and positive disposition 
toward one whom he (presumably) has already chosen. 
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text have been advanced.If, however, it is accepted as authentic, along with 
the boy Jesus' filial statement at Lk. 2.40, the proleptic character of the bap¬ 
tism stands out in a prefiguring of Jesus' work as the people's representative 
and the bearer of their sins.^® 

It is more fruitful to examine the role of the Holy Spirit at Jesus' baptism 
(despite Bretscher's view that the setting is unimportant to the saying®^). The 
descent of the Spirit is prominent in all the accounts, and this feature 
distinguishes Jesus' baptism from others', according to the Baptist in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 1.32). Jesus appears to locate in his baptism the source of his 
authority (Mk. 11.30). In Acts Peter, beginning at the "baptism of John," 
speaks of how "God annointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with 
power" (Acts 10.38; RSV). 

Something new occurred at Jesus' baptism: the "descent" of the Spirit "into" 
Jesus. Jesus himself probably identified this as the time when his life was seized 
and henceforth pervaded by the Spirit. The event had two important conse¬ 
quences. (1) Jesus was empowered and invested with authority for his 
ministry; this need not imply adoption. (2) His filial consciousness was in¬ 
augurated or, alternatively, enhanced, for it is difficult to posit a prior unique 
filial consciousness in the absence of the Spirit. 

Inauguration of Jesus' relationship with God implies adoption. Yet the con¬ 
siderations raised above, concerning the nature of the formula and the 
perspective of God, indicate at least the possibility that enhancement is the ap¬ 
propriate model.Further, the use of the same formula in the transfiguration 
accounts would be difficult to explain, even in the pre-Marcan tradition, if the 
saying is adoptionist.^^ As V. Taylor observes, Jesus does not become the 
Messiah through the descent of the Spirit, nor is his filial consciousness created 
by the Spirit; rather, the words of the voice authenticate his filial con¬ 
sciousness, which is enriched by the baptismal experience.The adoptionist 
view hypothesizes that the early church pushed back the recognition of Jesus 
as Son of God from his resurrection, where it originally stood, to the baptism. 
L. S. Hay points out that this argument fails on account of the fact that the 
church's doctrine of Christ's pre-existence, which is connected with the title 
"Son of God," is demonstrably early and not a later accretion that then needed 

G. Bomkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, trans. F. McLuskey and J, M. Robinson (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959), pp. 48-49, while attributing this passage to the early church, sees the logic as quite dif¬ 
ferent from the usual objection that the conversation between Jesus and John was devised to explain how 
Jesus could participate in a baptism for the remission of sins. Bomkamm sees a legitimate development of 
the theme of the tension that may have existed in Jesus, who was to baptize with the Holy Spirit, submit¬ 
ting to a baptism by water. 

Lampe, pp. 37-38; Cullmann, Baptism, pp. 18-20. 

Bretscher, p. 301. 

It may be that a principal function of the Spirit at the baptism was simply to facilitate divine revelation, 
on the model of the texts cited in n. 35 above. 

71 

Hay, p. 112. See R. H. Stein, "Is the Transfiguration, Mk. 9.2-8, a Misplaced Resurrection Account?" 
JBL 95 (1976): 76-96. 

Taylor, Person of Christ, p. 7. 
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to be injected into earlier accounts.^^ 

The adoptionist view cannot be conclusively disproved. Yet the priority, in 
the baptismal saying, of God's action and of the Son's filial relationship to 
God, over the designation of the Son's identity and mission points away from 
such a hypothesis. Quite simply, if the saying has the character claimed for it 
in this study, it is difficult to imagine that it had no antecedents in the ex¬ 
perience of Jesus or in God's disposition toward him. 
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Hay, pp. 111-112. 
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